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FINAL REPORT OF THE SETTLEMENT OF THE 
LUCKNOW DISTRICT. 


The district of Lucknow is an irregular quadrilateral lying north-west 
and south east with a steady slope south-eastwards. It has an area of 955 
square miles excluding the city and cantonments, and comprises three tahsils 
and seven parganas. It is bounded on the north-east and east by Sitapur 
and Bara Bauki, on the south-east by Rae Bareli, on the south-west and 
west by Unao and on the north-west by Hardoi. The boundary with the 
surrounding districts is purely conventional except for short distances in the 
south-west and the south where the Sai forms a broken boundary with Unao and 
in the east centre where the Gumti separates it from Bara Banki. 

The district is an “ open champaign ” unrelieved by rooky ridges or high 
eminences. It is very diversified in physical features, which are determined by 
the chief drainage lines. The main arterial drainage line is the Gumti, which 
with its affluents the Akhaddi, the Jhingi and the Bohta on the right bank and 
the Kukrail and the Reth on the left, drains the greater portion of tho district 
in the north, the east and the south-east. The Sai with its tributaries the 
Nagwa and the Bankh drains the south-west of pargana Bijnor and the south¬ 
eastern half of pargana Nigohan. 

The banks of the Gumti are generally steep and are marked by high sand¬ 
hills and scour. But in fcahsil Malihabad and in pargana Luoknow the banks 
recede, leaving narrow belts of lowlying khadir, which close to the city is very 
fertile. Further inland, away from the Gumti bhnr tract, the sandy uplands are 
lined by narrow belts of excellent level loam. From the good loam belt in par¬ 
gana Mahona, the level gontly slopes away eastwards. The south-east of that 
pargana, on either side of the metalled road to Kursi, is crossed by large usar 
plains, where the Kukrail takes its rise and runs southwards to fall into the 
Gumti close to the city. The north-eastern portion of pargana Mahona is a 
lowlying clayey tract abounding in jhila and patches of dhcilc jungle of varying 
sizes. These jhila give rise to the Reth, which runs into Bara Banki eventually 
to fall into the Gumti. From the good loam central belt in pargana Malibabad 
tho level falls south-westwards. The west centre of tho pargana is a somewhat 
lowlying and ill-drained tract of war intermixed with patches of stunted dhdk 
jungle. The extreme west and the south of pargana Malihabad are traversed by 
the Behta, whose course is marked by ravines. Tho Ghazi-ud-din Haidar canal, 
which cuts across the centre of pargana Kakori from west to east, following very 
nearly th8 line of the watershed between the Behta and the Nagwa, divides the 
pargana into two distinct tracts. The northern portion consists of a good light 
loam characteristic of the valley of the Gumti, while the southern i8 a part of 
the extensive lowlying ill-drainod maiiyar plain, occupying the south-west of the 
district and embracing the centre of pargana Bijaor, the north-eastern half of 
pargana Nigohan and the great bulk of pargana Mohanlalganj. This tract is 
distinguished by the existence of large uw plains bnd numerous jhils dotted all 
over, The jhila get deeper in the south-east of pargana Bijnor, where the Bankh 
begins to form, which ultimately fiuds its way into the Sai across pargana 
Nigohan. With the fall of tho level in tahsil Mohanlalganj the jhila become 
more numerous and more extensive and give rise to the Loni, which falls into 
the Gumti near Salempur. 

2. Means of communication as might be expected are excellent. Lucknow is 
a railway junction of the first importance, recently embellished by a fine station. 
It lies on the main line of the En,st Indian Railway and the mail from Calcutta 
to Peshawar runs daily through Lucknow, There are daily services to CaWnpore, 
Bombay, Allahabad and Fyzabad. The Rohilkhand and Kumaun Railway running 
northwards, links up the district with the submoqptain districts of Oudh and 
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Rohilkhand, while the Bengal and North-Western Railway running eastwards, 
links it up with the densely populated trans-Ghagra districts and with Nopal. 
The railway lines radiate in all directions, and parallel to these run the metalled 
roads to Sitapur, Malihabad, Cawupore, llae Bareli and Fyzabad. In addition 
there are metalled roads to Sultanpur and to Kursi. The only portions some¬ 
what difficult of access are the north of Malihabad and the east centre of Mohan- 
lalganj, but even these are fairly well served by unomtalled roads. 

3. The district has 5 towns—Kakori, Bijnor, Malihabad, Amothi and 
Nagram. They are more or less in a decaying condition and are really places of 
historic or pious associations rather than centres of economic importance, but 
Malihabad is famous for its aifedj. and disihri mangoos and trade in grafted 
mangoes and mango grafts in this town is of more than local importance. There 
are several large villages with a population of 1,000 persons each, but they are 
merely overgrown agricultural estates. 

Markets are held at no less than 43 places either wookly or twice a week 
for the sale of ordinary country produce. Their utility consists in catering to 
the day-to-day wants of the villagers and beyond that, these bazars have hardly 
any economic importance. Trade in agricultural produce is rather shy of 
Lucknow and favours Oawnpore, but the recant abolition of the octroi duty 
might place Lucknow in a more favourable position to suck in trade of the 
surrounding country. 

The cattle markets at Banthara and Ain in tahsil Lucknow, which aro local 
centres of cattle trade are well known in the neighbourhood and attract dealers 
from such distant places as Kosi and Hissar. 

4. The population of the district at the various censuses is shown in 
Appendix V. 

Despite the two widespread famines, the rural population reached its 
zenith during the decade ending in 1901, but has docliued during the last two 
decades owing to the ravagos of the plague and the malaria and influenza 
epidemics of 1903 and 1918 respectively, resulting in a net loss of about 21,000 
or 4 per cent, since last settlement. This loss, however, is by no means serious. 
For, despite the decrease, the number of sites has increased by 247 and the 
spreading of population leads to extension in tho cultivated area and conduces 
to inteusive cultivation. There are 4 5 abaiis per square mile of the 
average cultivated area, and all but very small villagos have more than one 
abadi, tho average being 2'6 per village. The rural population is entirely 
agricultural and is scattered about in small abadis, which as a rule are 
fairly prosperous looking. Moreover, the density per square mile of cultivated 
area as shown in the following table is still fairly high for Oudh :— 


To square mile of total are*. 

To square mile of cultivated area. 

Last settlement. 

Present settlement. 

Last settlement. 

Present settlement. 

Twelve years' 
average. 

497 

602 

526 

877 

899 


5. The 960 towns and villages of the district are subdivided into 2,211 
mahals, the distribution of which over the different proprietary tenures is given 
in Appendix VIIIA, Single zamindars just hold about 21 per cent, of the total 
area and are followed closely by taluqdars and joint zamindars with 20 per cent, 
each. Small co-parceners—both perfect aud imporfect pattidari taken together— 
hold 30 per cent. The constitution of tho proprietary body, therefore, shows 
a goodly proportion of well-to-do substantial proprietors. 

The entire revenue assigned mahals comprise 3 per cent, of tho total 
area with 1 per cent, included in partly Khalsa and partly revenue assigned 
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mahals, The revenue-free and the revenae assigned mahals are for the most 
part in the possession of the relations of ex-King Wajid Ali Shah and are 
practically confined to tahsil Lucknow. Some of tho conditional life muajis have 
been resumed after the death of certain wives of the late king. 

6. The areas held in proprietary right by the different castes are givoa in 
Appendix VIII-B. 

Muhammadans occupy the first place among the proprietors, with Thakurs 
a close second. Both Muhammadans and Thakurs are still the largest land- 
owners in the district—the two holding together about three fifths of the total 
area. Both of them have lost heavily since last settlement and money-lending 
Rastogis of Lucknow and Kashmiri Brahmans have gained at their expenso, 
Kayasthas have also strengthened their position. The larger proprietors are 
fairly well off. The losses have been chiefly among the petty and impoverished 
proprietors, who are for tho most part indebted. Alienations of large proper¬ 
ties are rare. At last settlement Muhammadans and Thakurs had already lost 
about 7,000 acres and 45,000 acres respectively. Since then their position has 
further weakened and their gradual displacement by money-lending Mahajma 
is ominous. A noteworthy feature is the expansion of the area dedicated for 
charitable purposes A tendency is noticeable among Muhammadans to 
dedicate their property for tho benefit of their descendants waqf (uaqf-ilal- 
aulad) with a view to prevent alienations. 

A list of the leading proprietors is given in Appendix VIII-C. About 29 
per cent, of the total area of the district is in the possession of substantial 
proprietors paying over Rs. 4,000 as revonue, and the increase in the new revenue 
in their case is a moderate one of only 20 per cent. 

7. The areas in the cultivation of the different castes may be studied in 
the following table:— 

Consolidated statement of cultivating castes of district Lucknow. 
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Among the tenant body Ahirs, Pasis, Cbamars and Lodbs are the most 
numerona, Ahirs hold 17 per cent, of tho holdings area and are followed 
olosely by Pasis with 14 per cent. Chamars and Lodhs occupy over 9 per cent, 
apiece, while Kurmis hold less than 4 per cent, and Kachhis and Muraos about 
2J per cent. Ahirs, Pasis and Chamars are average cultivators., while Kachhis 
and Muraos are cultivators of special skill and industry and devote themselves 
entirely to vegotable and tobacco cultivation, Kurmis and Indhs are oxcellenb 
husbandmen, most industrious and painstaking. These three castes taken to¬ 
gether oconpy about 16 per cent, of ths holdings area. The district, therefore, is 
fortunate in having a fair proportion of excellent cultivators. Thakurs and 
Brahmans occupy 10 per cent, and 8 par oent. respectively. Most of the 
Thskurs and Brahmens have now descended from their high pedestal and 
economic pressure has driven them to handle the plough, which they till 
recently disdained to do. Their cultivation can now scarcely be styled as 
slip-shod or careless. Muhammadans, Brahmans and Thakurs are practically 
the only three castes who hold substantial areas as occupancy tenants. Kachhis 
and Muraos pay the highest rents chiefly because they have the be3t lands in 
their possession. 

8. Lucknow as an agricultural distriot may not bear comparison as a 
whole with some of the fertile western districts of the Meerut and Itohilkhand 
divisions, but there is no doubt that cultivation in some parts, specially in the 
homelands, which comprise 27,000 acres, is of a very high order and will nob 
suffer in comparison with the best of the fertile western districts. Homelands 
are very highly cultivated with tobacco, garden crops, spices and drugs, and 
cultivation in the Superior Duraat and the Usar cirele3 and in the City circle of 
Lucknow is generally excellent. 

9. A detailed inquiry into the average size of holdings and indebtedness 
of tenants was held in tahsils Malihabad and Mohanlalganj. A fairly large 
number of holdings and tenants were dealt with in this inquiry. It was found 
that three-fourths of the agriculturists ware well off or fairly well off and only 
one-fourth were badly off or very badly off. There is a noticeable rise in the 
cultivator's standard of living as a result of the enormous rise in the prices of 
agricultural produce which has benefited him directly. 

The average size of an agriculturist’s holding is just less than 5 acres. 
This approaches a fair economic standard, but the majority of tenants, namely, 
just over 80 per cent,, cultivate more than half the area with on aD average of 
8-35 acres apiece. 

10. Cultivation has increased considerably. Despite the large acquisi¬ 
tions for the Sarda Canal and for the Luoknow Improvement Trust for building 
schemes as well as the expunction of five villages (Bibipur, Manoharpur, 
Garhimadarpur, Mawayanazul and Karehta) under orders* of Government from 
the village list, the cultivated area shows a rise of 3,551 acres since last settle¬ 
ment. The year of record was a year of unusually heavy rainfall, which injured 
the tarai as well as the upland bbir, and the cultivated area, therefore, was on 
the low side. The 12 years’ average cultivated area shows a still higher rise of 
20,963 aores since the last settlement. Of the total area of the district 3*5 lakhs 
of acres or just above 57 per cea\ is under cultivation as agains t 56 per oent. 
at the last settlement. Just over 20 per cent, has been olassed as unculturable 
and.just over 18 per cent, as culturable, including the old and new fallo-w In a 
distriot in which the unculturable area is so large owing to the existenoe of war 
and and road3 and railways and in which the areas of the old and the new 
fallow are bound to be extensive owing to the presence of a large area of in¬ 
fertile bhur too poor to repay continuous cultivation, the proportion of the 
Cultivate^ area is by no means low. When we take into consideration the 12 
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years’ average cultivated area 60 per cent, of the total area' is under cultiva¬ 
tion—a proportion as high as can reasonably be expeofced under the special 
circumstances of the district. The Gumti ravines and the u&ar, where babool 
is the only tree which seems to grow, afford a wide field for afforestation. The 
problem is worthy of consideration by the Forest department. Extensive 
plantations of babool aro likely to add materially to the wealth of the district. 

11. The irrigated area of the year of verification shows a decrease of Irrigation. 
23,000 acres since last settlement. At that time 33 per cent, of the cultivated 
area was actually irrigated, whereas only 26 per cent, is returned as irrigated 
in the prosont year of record. The decrease is more apparent than real and is 
due to the unusually heavy'rainfall of recent years. During the inter-settle¬ 
ment period facilities for irrigation have considerably increased as the following 
table would show :— 


Weill. 


Settlement 

Settlement 

Present 

1 Number of wells per square 
mile of cultivation. 


of 

1862. 

of 

1894* 

settlement 
of 1924. 

Regular 

settle¬ 

ment. 

Last 

settle¬ 

ment. 

Present 

settle¬ 

ment. 

Masonry 


8.045 

4.952 

9,243 

6 

9 

17 

Earthen .. 


6,700 

6,880 

12,979 

average of 29 years 
1304 to 1383 Fasti. 

18 

12 

24 


The number of masonry wells in use at this time has trebled since the 
first regular settlement and is close upon double of what it was at last settle¬ 
ment, and kachcha well irrigation is also now more extensively practised than at 
any time before. That the increased facilities for irrigation have resulted in an 
actual extension in irrigation, the following table would show :— 


Period. 


Total irrigated area 
from all souroes. 


Last settlement 

Average of 5 yoars 1305 to 1309 FaBli 
Average of fi years 1821 to 1828 „ 

Avura , r o of 5 years 1329 to 1333 » 

Year of verification .. ,, 


114,665 

112,207 

118.470 

93,079 

91,782 


The irrigation figures of the last quinquennium are vitiated by a cycle 
of wot years, but the penultimate quinquennium shows an advance of 3,800 
over the last settlement figuro. 

At the first regular settlement the need of protection against drought by 
extensive construction of wells was emphasized. Construction of wells has 
been whole-heartedly encouraged by a lavish distribution of taqavi, with the 
result that well irrigation has steadly increased, while irrigation from tanks has 
as consistently declined, as the following table shows :— 


Period. 




Irrigated area. 




Wells. 

Other. 

First regular settlement 



»• 

29'2 

70'8 

Last settlement 

• • 

«* 

• e 

36'0 

64-0 

Average of 5 years 1305 to 1309 Fasli 

• • 

. . 

• • 

61-7 

32-8 

Average of 5 years 1324 to 1S2S „ 

• ■ 

e. 

• . 

66-1 

33-9 

Average of 5 years 1329 to 1333 ,, 

• • 

-• 


66*3 

43-7 


Sources. 








Crops. 
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The percentages in the last quinquennium are affected by the unusually 
heavy rainfall of recent years. During that period tanks being full of water, 
tank irrigation was preferred as being more economical. But the penultimate 
quinquennium shows, that two-thirds of the irrigation is now done from wells— 
both masonry and non-masonry—as against less than one-third at the first 
regular settlement. Wells are now the chief source of irrigation, but irrigation 
from some of the big jhils, which hold considerable water and of which there are 
several in the district, is by no means inconsiderable. 

Owing to rotations of crops and vicissitudes of the seasons, the area actually 
irrigated in any one year would hardly be satisfactory for assessment purposes. 
At this settlement, therefore, a field irrigated in any two out of the five recent 
normal years has been taken as “ wet ”, The “ wet ” area as calculated at this 
settlement is shown in the following table 



Total 

cultivated 

area, 

Wet area as worked out at 
this settlement. 

Percentage. 

Actual 

irrigated 

1 aroa of the 

1 year of 
Iverifi cation 

Years. 

Well*. 

Other*. 

Total. 

1 

t 

i 

\ 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Year of verification 

849,877 

98,295 j 

49,625 

147,920 

l 

28-1 

14-2 

42-8 

91,782 


N.B .—The area of revonae-free and Government property plotg is aroluded from this 
•tatement. 

The “ wet " area as calculated is 61 per cent, above the area actually irri¬ 
gated in the year of record. The district is fairly well protected. More than 
two-fifths of the cultivated area would at first sight seem to be protected 
against drought, but this percentage is pulled down by the disturbing figures of 
the Tarai and the Bhur circles, where irrigation for various reasons is scarce. 
Wbun these circles are omitted, at least half the cultivated area would work out 
to be “ wet ” and as such protected against -drought. 

This irrigation supplemented by a fairly large rainfall which the district 
receives—the average of 31 years, 1895 to 1925 both inclusive, being 36*88 
inches—would seem to be ample for local needs. But the advent of the Sarda 
Canal would further extend the facilities for irrigation, 

12. The kharif occupies about 64 per cent, of the total cultivated area 
and the rabi about 56 per cent., or in other words the Itharif i s in advance of 
the rabi by 14 per cent, Kharif in this district has always been the principal 
harvest. This is due partly to the fairly large Gumti bhur area, which grows 
bajra and the small millets and partly to the growing importance of the city of 
Lucknow. Pargana Lucknow has a fairly large population who follow cultiva¬ 
tion only as a subsidiary occupation and favour the kharif in preference to the 
rabi, as the former interferes less with their primary occupations in the city 
and supplies plenty of fodder for cattle. Moreover, the cost of labour is rising 
and the rabi requires more labour than kharif. Appendix VI compares the 
crop statistics of the year of reoord with those of the last settlement. Despite 
the actual increase in the total cultivated area, the area under both the har¬ 
vests has fallen off—under the rabi by just under 22,000 acres and under the 
kharif by just over 13,000 acres, with the resultant fall in the dofasli area of 
just leas than 33,000 acres. This is a direct result of a succession of abnormally 
wet years, which caused floods in the Gnmti and damaged both the kharif and 
the rabi. 
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For the purpose of studying closely the progress made in cropping, it is 
necessary to Btudy the crop statement of the last settlement. The striking 
feature at that time was, as Mr. Hooper observed, “ the great increase in the area 
under rice and the coarser grains on which the people chiefly-subsist ...... 

The increase in the production of the commoner food grains appears from 
the statistics to have been obtained by a great extension of the system 

of double cropping.” The extension in double cropping 

was the direct result of the oycle of wot years, which culminated in the very 
wet year 1894. A series of favourable monsoons led to an abnormal increase 
iu rice and gram as the following abstract from the last settlement report 
shows, and the enormous increase in the dofasli area was the inevitable 
result:— 


1 

Gram and 
peas. 

i 

i 

Rioe. 

1 

| 

1 

Dofasli. 

Settlement of 1894 .. .. .. 

69,862 

90,006 

106,216 

Ditto 1869 

44,605 

34,497 

31,369 

Increase 

25,387 

56,608 

76,846 


The area under rice has now declined by 32,000 acres since last settlement, 
though in tho kharij, rice still leads with 25 per cent, of the total Man/ area. 
With the reversion to normal seasons, a marked decline in rice was the 
natural result. It will, however, be noted, that the areas under rice and gram 
are still just under 23,000 acres and 20,000 aores respectively. Following the 
example of the last settlement the coarser grains ju,ar, bajra and the millets, on 
which the people chiefly subsist, show considerable increases and there is a 
satisfactory rise of 948 and 2,038 acres in sugarcane and maize respectively. 

In the rabi, wheat takes the lead with 37 per cent, of the rabi area and 
shows an increase of 8,558 acres. This is a commercial crop and the increase is 
to be attributed to the stimulus of the high war prices. 

The double cropped area was at last settlement 31 per cent, of the cultivated 
area—a percentage which, was considered high for the provinces generally. 
With the decline in rice, which has carried in its train the fall in gram and with 
tho tendency to concentrate on the commercial crop of wheat, the fall in the 
dofasli area which has gone down to 21-6 per cent, is not at all surprising. The 
dofasli area is even now 2£ times of what it was at the first regular settlement 
in 1862, Tho apparent fall since the last settlement, therefore, does not in 
any way indicate deterioration in cropping. 

13. The system of lump rents prevails, but a fairly large area is held on 
field rents, and differential rates are found varying according to the quality of the 
soil. This has been au invaluable aid to the working out of the standard rates. 
Even theso lump rents have been arrived at after taking into consideration the 
different qualities of the soils composing the holding. In grain rents, division 
half and half is the most usual practice and Jeanhut is not in favour. Zabti 
rents are extremoly rare. Even juar and sugarcane are sown in grain rented 
lands, the produco —rab or grain— is divided half and half. Straw is not usually 
divided with tho grain, but in the newer agreements of tenancy, a stipulation 
about the division of straw is sometimes found. Grain rent3 are found not only 


Movement of 
rents, 










Cattle. 
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in poor precarious soils, but in superior soils as well. The following table shows 
the movement of rents since last settlement :— 


1 

Description. 

| Incidences o! rest per acre, j 

Per¬ 
centage 
of rise 
m rents 
of etatu- 
tory and 
non-sta¬ 
tutory 
tenants 
since 
last 
settle¬ 
ment. 

Last settlement. 

| Present settlement. 

Ooou- 

paaoy, 

Statu¬ 
tory and 
Don-gta- 
tutory. 

Shikmi. 

Occu¬ 

pancy 

[ j 

Statu¬ 

tory. 

Non- 

statu- 

tory. 

i 

Total 
statu¬ 
tory and 
non-gta- 
tutory. 

Shikini. 

Khalsa 

4'4 

6‘4 

8-3 

6*5 

10*2 

9*7 

10*1 

11*9 

57*8 

. 

Permanently settled 

4*9 

6-6 

8-0 

3*5 

8*4 

7*4 

8*2 

10*9 

46*4 

Revenue assigned .. 

5-0 

6*5 

11*9 

5*0 

11*2 

9*0 

11*0 

14*4 

69*2 

Revenue free 

4’1 

1 

7-4 

10*6 

11*1 

13*4 

11*5 

13*3 

15*1 

1 * 

79*7 

Total 

4-4 

6'3 

8-8 

5*2 

10*1 

9*6 

■ 

10*1 

11*0 | 

G 0'8 


Rents of statutory and non-statutory tenants taken together have risen by 
about 60 per cent, over the district as a whole, but there are inequalities in the 
rents prevailing in the different proprietary tenures as reflectod in the following 
table :— 


Total statutory and lion-statutory. 


Name of distrlot. 

Taluqdari. j 

Z&mindari, 

Pattidari. 

Total. 


Area. 

Inoldence. 

t 

F IL i 

Jkl Slj'-*!’,. | 

Area. 

Incidence. 

Area. 

Incidence. 

Area. 

Incidence 

Luokuow 

62,659 

8*8 

! 

101,817 

! 

9*9 

| 

74,952 

11*3 

^39,428 

10*0 


Taluqdari rents aro on the whole low. They are largely not genuine, 
being vitiated by nazrana, though there aro some taluqdara like the Raja of 
Salempur and Khan Bahadur Muhammad Yusuf Khan of Kasmandi Khurd who 
have screwed up their rents to an unusually high pitch. In the bigger estates— 
both'taiugdciH and eamindari—nazrana at the rate of one to two years’ rent is 
largely levied at every renewal of a lease, though no uniform underlying prin¬ 
ciple is clearly discernible, the amount realized largely depending on the vagaries 
of individual landlords. Concealment also takes the form of extra realizations 
by the proprietors over and above the recorded rent, but is on the whole rare. 
On the other hand rack rents are also fairly common. The heavily involved 
coparcenary bodies have tried to retrieve their position, by screwing up their 
tenants’ rents to an inordinate pitch. The proprietors have in a large number 
of cases disclosed true rents and between the extremes of concealment and rack 
renting, there is a wide range of genuine rents, which has rendered the task of 
selecting the standard rates easy. 

14. 


Years. 

Cows and 
cow- 
buffaloes, 

Bulls, 

bullocks 

and 

buffaloes 
used in 
ploughs. 

Calves 

and 

heifers. 

Sheep 

and 

goats. 

Ploughs. 

Carts. 

1894 


89,114 

131,186 

58,092 

67,969 

57,018 

4,336 

1924-25 


97,399 

131,779 

1,030,909 

117,694 

63,902 

6,936 
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The number of cattle under each head has increased since last settle¬ 
ment, as also the number of ploughs and carts. The increase under calvos 


and under sheep and goats is very marked. The 
specially augers well for the future. Tho following 
of bullocks per plough and too plough duty :— 

increaso in young stock 
table shows the number 

Year. 

Number of bullooks per plough. 

Plough duty. 

1894 

3-80 

6-08 

1994-35 

2-08 

i 

6-47 


A disproportionate increase in the factors on which these iiguros are based 
has resulted in a slight decrease in the number of bullocks per plough and also 
in the plough duty, but thore are still more than two bullocks to a plough and the 
plough duty is fairly high for Oudh though not as high as in some of the wostern 
districts of the Agra province, where cattle aro stronger. The indigenous breed 
of cattle is poor, but sturdy foreign breeds are largely imported. 


CHAPTER II. 


Fiscal History. 

15. No records are available to give an idea of the fiscal history of the 
district as a whole before annexation. Soon after annexation a summary settle¬ 
ment was made, but the records of this sottlemenfc were destroyed in the cat¬ 
astrophe of 1857 and nothing is available to indicate the amount of the revenue 
fixed at that time. On the restoration of ordor, a socond summary settlement 
was tn9dein 1858. This was in the nature of a preliminary proceeding to break 
ground for a regular settlement and was intended to last only for a few years. 
The demand fixed for the whole district as now constituted was Ra. 6,81,824. 

16. The preliminary work of tho first regular settlement was the demarca¬ 
tion of villages, which was coinmencod in Fobruary, 1862 by Mr. Kavanagh and 
was followed by a khaara survey which was compietod at the end of the cold 
season of 1863-64 under Captain Boulderson, Preparation of reoords was carried 
out and claims to different proprietary and under-proprietary tenures were care¬ 
fully investigated. Pargana Kakori was the first pargana taken up in 1864 and 
assessed by Mr. Capper. On his going away on long leave, the settlement was 
entrusted to Mr. G. B. Maconoehie, vyho completed it in 1869. On his departure 
Mr. Butts wroto the final report in 1871. 


Early settle¬ 
ments. 


First ngnlar 
settlement. 


Mr. Capper’s method of assessment “ seems to have been the application 
of certain rates, which he would find by experience to the various soils returned 
by tho amins and a comparison of the estimated assets thus procured with fore- 
obtained returns of the village. ” Mr. Maconochie’s method may briefly be 
Bummed up in his own words “ After dividing the pargana to be assessed into 
convenient chaks, following as far as possible natural divisions in soils and cap¬ 
abilities generally, 1 divide the soil in each village into two main divisions ; I, 
the goind or fully manured soil; II, the h%r or slightly manured and outlying 
land generally, sub-dividing the har lands into ; 1, dumat, which is usually 
considered the best class of land; 2, matiyir; 3 hhur. By this I get four classes 
of soil which I again sub-divide into irrigated and unirrigated. The rents were 
analysed by dividing the holdings into three classes ; (1) sir land and land held 
at lower rents than the cultivators’ ronts f (2) no rent of every description ; 
(3) land held by mere tonaats-at-will, giving amount of land and the rent paid 
by each class " The rents of resident and non-resident tenants were also 
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separated. The average rate paid by tenants-at-will was taken as the village 
rate and from these, village rates chaks and pargana rates were deduced by the 
simple process of addition. Mr. Maconochio then proceeded to check the rates 
by the capabilities of the village or population, soils, irrigation and fully 
manured land. The final touch was then given by a visit to tho village and the 
modifications suggested by circumstances wore made. From this description 
it is clear that circles,, and cliaks were formed on topographical lines. 
But as “ Both officers disputed apparently the existence of a natural average 
rate—that is, a general rate, which the farmers and landlords would prima facie 
apply ..... and which would vary with tho nature of the soil or the 
position of the land in the village ”, they were led iDto a soil classification on 
natural lines, which did not take into account the position of the land with 
respect to the village site, a factor which in Oudh has always been considered 
in arriving at average rent rates. Tho soil classification therefore was obvi¬ 
ously defective and tho result of it was that “ land growing pan and melons was 
classed as matiyav equally with land growing a precarious crop of rice and land 
growing poppy and garden crops was classed as dumat equally with experimental 
cultivation on usar plains.” Mr. Butts himself suggests tho refutation of the 
theory of both the assessing officers :— “ There may bo no rates but, the farmer 
and the cultivator talk in rates. So much a bigha for land near the village, bo 
much for the land farther off In observing the uniformity in the rates, I 

havo always been referred to the position of the land in the village with respect 
to homestead, and this probably lios at the bottom of all rents . . ", Mr. 

Maconochie’s motkod was a skilful one and is still in voguo with the present day 
modifications. But tho basic defects in soil classification disturbed tho rates 
and Mr. Butts found it difficult to justify them. 

The demand fixed at this settlement was Rs. 7,79,854—an increase of 15 per 
cent, on the summary settlement jama, giving an incidence of 2-46 per cultivat¬ 
ed acre and 1-5 por acre of the total area. The domand was at that time cal¬ 
culated to bo “ at least half-a-lakh under half assets ” and was considered by the 
Chief Commissioner to bo “ not only moderate on tbe whole but fairly oven in 
its incidence. ” At tho beginning it was realized without difficulty specially as 
tho years before 1870 were particularly favourable for Oudh, but subsequent 
experience proved that the demand was undoubtedly a full ope. With the 
advent of a succession of unfavourable seasons in 1871-72,187 7 and 1880 con¬ 
siderable difficulties were experienced in realizing the revenue aud in spite of 
numerous transfers (temporary as well as permanent) made by landholders to 
pay off their liabilities, a large part of the demand remained unrealized. At the 
same time, tho collection of rovenue was not distinguished by elasticity. 
A more generous policy in the matter of collections would have enabled 
the landholders to tide over the years of distress without the necessity of 
borrowing. 

Expiring settle - 17. Lucknow was one of the three districts of Oudh in which the experi¬ 
ment. ment of entrusting the settlement operations to the Deputy Commissioner 

in addition to his normal duties was tried at the last settlement. No survey 
or revision of records was undertaken. The existing village maps and papers 
were considered sufficiently accurate to form the basis of assessment with¬ 
out correction. Tho settlement operations commenced in November, 1893 
and were brought to a close in November, 1890. Tho operations were 
thus certainly characterised with rapidity. Pargana Lucknow was assessed 
by Mr. Mulock, Deputy Commissioner, with the help of Mr. Molony, Assis¬ 
tant Settlement Officer; pargana Malihabad and Mahona by Mr. Darrah, 
Deputy Commissioner ,* and parganas Bijnor, Kakori, Nigohan and Mohanlalganj 
by Mr. Molony under Mr. Darrah’s supervision. Tho inability of Mr. Butts to 
justify tho rates of the first regular settlement and “ to draw any conclusions 
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from the rates” Led Messrs. Mulock and Molony at last settlement to discard 
the system of soil classification, on which those rates were based. In pargana 
Lucknow they made a fresh soil classification based on the conventional system 
and divided the soils of the pargana into Goind, Manjhar and Palo, but in the 
rest of the district the admittedly defective soil classification of the first regular 
settlement had to be retained “ as there wa3 no time to revise it”—an inevitable 
result of combining the offioe of the Settlement Officer with that of the Deputy 
Commissioner. 

Assessment circles were formed on topographical lines and, from my own 
knowledge, I can confidently corroborate the testimony of Mr, Hooper that 
“ villages seom to have been judiciously grouped; and the circles follow broad 
distinctions of soil, position and class of cultivation.” Circle rates for different 
soils wero worked out, but tho differentiation based on irrigation, which was 
recognized in the standard rates of the first regular settlement was dropped for 
reasons, which I have not been able to discover from the published reports. 
These rates, however, were used very rarely. Tho different assessing officers 
employed different methods of assessment. “ In pargana Lucknow Mr. Mulock 
almost invariably applied to the assumption areas village or looal soil rates, 
which appear to have been derived from the field rents recorded by the patwaris. 
It was doubted, however, whether these rates represented the rates actually paid; 
their application resulted in vary high valuations and in two out of the three 
circles, into which pargana Lucknow was divided, the assumption rates exceeded 
the rocorded cash rate for ordinary tenants. Mr. Mulock also inoludod in myar 
some unassessable items like roat of land taken for brick-kilns, but all these 
inaccuracies were corrected by the Settlement Commissioner. Mr. Darrah, on 
the other hand, largely accopted the nominal rents on assumption areas. This 
resultod in low valuations and introduced serious inequalities. Mr. Molony’s 
method was more judicious. “ He relied chiefly on rates graded in accordance 
with the soil classification at last settlement, which after inspection of the 
village he selected as representing the rates paid by similar cultivators for 
similar land in places adjacent”, and ho valued the nominally rented, rent-free 
and grain rented areas, which were inferior, at specially low rates and his results 
were generally fair. 

The underproprietary land seems to have escaped very lightly. The recor¬ 
ded underproprietors’ rents are really revenue plus a certain small percentage 
thereon, and those low rents were largely accepted for purposes of assessment. 
The result was that when the underproprietors’ rents came to ba fixed, tho old 
rents of 1867 had in most cases to bo maintained. Consequently, these rents are 
generally low, and in many cases only nominal. To quote an instance which by 
no means is a solitary one; an undorproprietor with a holding consisting of about 
6 acres is paying only lie. 1 as rout, whereas he is realizing Ks. 67 from his 
tenants. 

The area assessed was also somewhat on the high side and included unculti¬ 
vated land in holdings, which should not havo been assessed. But this unculti¬ 
vated land assessed was found to bo included in underproprietary holdings and 
when rents on these holdings were fixod mistakes were discovered, the valuations 
corrected by excluding unassessable uncultivated aroa from assessment and the 
revenue roduced. Throe-fourths of the total area'assossod was at that time held 
by ordinary tenants at cash rents, which " were found to be rocorded with great 
accuracy, ” so that rates were required for the valuation of a comparatively 
small area. These rates, as has already been described, wore in four parganas 
aeleoted by judicious discrimination and in the remaining three parganas valua¬ 
tions wero revised and corrected by higher authority, The assumption rate 
for all classes worked out a little over 71 per cent, of the accepted cash rate. 
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Rise in land 
vslue* and prices. 


Agricultural 

calamities. 


Thb final valuations, therefore, were certainly not excessive. The total revenue 
demand including revenue-free, revenue-assigned and permanently settled 
villages was Rs. 9,86,569, which took 47 per cent, of the assets, giving a rise of 
26*42 per cent, on the expiring demand and an incidence per cultivated acre 
of 2*85 which represented a very small advance on the expiring incidence 
of 2*46. Excluding the nominal demand of revenue-free, revenue-assigned 
and permanently settled villages, however, the revenue actually payable 
to Government was Rs, 8,83,592—giving an enhancement of only 22-54 per cent. 
The burden of this moderate enhancement was lightened by a system of progres¬ 
sions and tho final demand was to be reacfyed after the expiry of 10 years. Owing 
to defects of method, mistakes and inequalities crept in in the assessments, but 
these were largely corrected on objection and appeal. The final, demand though 
full and unevenly distributed was not after modifications excessive. Soon after 
the settlement in 1901-02 the demand wa3 realized without any difficulty before 
the end of July. During the currency of the settlement, revenue on the whole 
has been realized with ease and tho settlement has worked satisfactorily. 

18. As shown in the various tahsil reports, the purchasing value of land and 
the prices of the staple food crops of the district have more than doubled since 
last settlement. Rents have risen and arc .still rising. With the rise in rents, 
improvement in irrigation and extension in cultivation, the pressure of the 
revenue demand is becoming progressively lig hter than before. 

19. The district has been fortunate in the absence of widespread calamities. 
Liberal remissions and suspensions of revenue have boon sanctioned at times of 
calamity and the collection of revonue has been characterised by elasticity. 
laqavi has been unstintedly given to relievo agricultural distress. Soon after tho 
last settlement the district was visited by a severe and widespread famine in 
1897, when revenue amounting to Rs. 1,29,000 was suspended and a sum 
of Rs. 2,66,678 was remitted. This calami ly was closely followed by another simi¬ 
larly severe famino iu 1900,but the figures of suspensions and remissions given at 
that time are not available. There was extensive damage by floods in 1904-05. 
Wheat, gram, barley, half the poppy and the whole of artiar crops were destroyed, 
necessitating a remission of a large sum of $s. 2,05,906. The district was visited 
by a drought in 1907-08, Tho autumn harvest failed and though the distress 
was never keenly felt here, yet a large amount of Rs. 2,04,604 was remitted and 
taqavi was also liberally distributed. The Gumti floods of recent years have 
necessitated suspensions of Rs. 18,962, Rs. 2,665 and Rs. 7,172 in the yeaTS 1923- 
24,1924-25 and 1925-26 respectively. 


Preliminary 

operations* 


CHAPTER III. 

20. The current settlement was duo to oxpire on Juno 30, 1926, in tahsil 
Lucknow; on June 30, 1927, in tahsil Mohanlalganj and on June 30, 1928, in 
tahsil Malihabad. In anticipation of the new settlement, Mr, Muhammad Anwar 
Ali Faruqi, Deputy Collector, was postei to this district 3S Special Land Records 
Officer on May 17,1923. He lookod into the stato of records and found that the 
maps wore bad and a number of villages required re-survey and most of the rest 
map correction. His report on the condition of the maps and records was sub¬ 
mitted to the Board by the Deputy Director with his office no. 823/11—13, dated 
Docember 28/29, 1923. Mr. Ruttledgo in his letter forwarding this report, 
observed “ that the failure to have verification done at last settlement resulted 
in a somewhat inaccurate settlement." It was, therefore, decided to have tho 
Wwwat and the khatauni attested, the latter on the abbreviated system of 
attestation sanctioned in G. O. no. 1488/1-A.N., dated May 9, 1923. The 
preliminary work of the settlement was started under Mr. Faruqi's supervision, 
and the patwaris were trained as usual and when in July, 1924, the district was 
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formally declared under record operations he was appointed as Assistant Rocord 
Officer with the Deputy Commissioner as Record Officer. Survey and revision of 
records were, therefore, carriod on under the district authorities and under the 
instructions of tho Deputy Director of Land Records, who took a great deal of in- 
terest in survey and examined its accuracy by throwing chak lines personally 
on the spot. As many as 159 villages were rc-surveyod. From what I have 
seen, tho work of map correction and preparation of records has boen done with 
great care and accuracy. 

According to the programme fixed under Board’s order no. 653/Sott.-640-O., 
dated July 1, 1924, 1924-25 (1332 Fasli) was the year of record for tahsil Lucknow 
and the following year 1925-26 (1333Fasli) for the other two tahsils. Accordingly 
survey, map correction and preparation of records were carriod on in tahsil 
Lucknow in tho former year and in the other two tahsils in the following cold 
weafchor. The record work of tahsils Lucknow and Malihabad was oempleted 
by Mr. Faruqi and that of tahsil Mohanlalganj by Pandit Diwakar Nath Misra, 
who was appointed as Additional Assistant Record Officer for a temporary period, 
extending from October 30, 1925 to January, 1927, when he was transferred to 
Ballia. Owing to the Legislative Council turning down the settlement budget, 
for reasons which it is unnecessary to expatiato upon hero, the appointment of 
the Settlement Officer was delayed, and the revision was already overdue, when 
the district came under settlement operations on October 1, 1926, under Govern¬ 
ment ‘ notification no. 6625/A—54, department Revenuo (A), dated September 
28, 1926, I was appointed as Settlement Officer under notification no. 4255/11 
—620, dated October 7, 1926 and took over charge on October 9,1926. 

Under Q. 0. no. 3394/1A—541-1923, dated August 20,1926, sanctioning the 
programme of settlement operations in this district, tho year 1926-27 was the 
year of inspection for tahsil Lucknow and the following year for the other two 
tahsils. After finishing off the record work, Mr. Faruqi was appointed as 
Assistant Settlement Officer towards the beginning of October, 1927. Tahsil 
Lucknow was inspected and assessed by me in the first year and pargana 
Malihabad and half of pargana Mahona in the second year. The other half of 
pargana Mahona and tahsil Mohanlalganj wero inspected by tho Assistant Settle¬ 
ment Officer in rho second year. The programmes laid down for both the record 
and the settlement operations were, thorefore, strictly adhered to. 

21. Tho customary forecast had been prepared by the Deputy Director of Forecast. 

Land Records and was originally forwarded to Government with the Board’s 

letter no. 247/Sctt.-640C., dated February 23, 1924, But the Land Revenue 
Amendment Bill (Settlement Bill) was still in tho melting pot. The proposed 
Bill provided certain concessions for the zcimindars —notably the reduction of 
the percentage of assets to be taken as revenue from 50 to 40 ami tho limitation 
of enhancement in revenue to 33, 1/3 por cent. Government, therefore, issued 
instructions in G. 0. no. 5337/1A—308-23, dated May 25, 1925, for the purpose 
of revising the forecast in the light of the provisions of the new ‘Land Revenue 
Amendment Bill. The Director of Land Records, therefore, revised the original 
foreoast and his revised forecast no. 2259/11—357 of 1926 was submitted to the 
Government along with Board’s Order no, 270-0., datod July 17, 1926, and pub¬ 
lished in the Government Gazette (notification no. 3257/1A—1923, Revenue (A) 
department, dated August 10, 1926), for general information. 

22. On my. arrival in tho district, the first prbblem that I had to tackle Soil classification 
was the question of soil classification. From what has already boen said, it will 

be readily admitted, that it was impossible to adopt the old obsolete soil classifi¬ 
cation, which dated as far back as the first regular settlement and failed to 
bring out the differences in cultivation and rental values of the various soils. 

No soil classification based entirely on natural soils can adequately bring out 
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the differences in cultivation and rental values. At the same time an entirely 
conventional system in a district liko Lucknow would land one into difficulties. 
Abadia frequently lie on the sandy and scored edge of tho upland or on the 
edges of usar plains. And in these cases better soils always lie away from the 
abadia. It would be difficult to find Goind, which would be superior in value 
to the average Manjha and demarcating Goind on the conventional systhm would 
only disturb the rates. Moreover, under the present-day conditions, with the 
improvement in irrigation, the impetus of rising prices, and the sense of security 
engendered by the new Oiidh Rent Act, cultivation is tending to become inten¬ 
sive. Cultivators are more prone to carry manure to the outermost zone 
and to invest capital and labour wherever irrigation is available. The 
availability of irrigation, therefore, at once shifts the position of a chak 
and the land round pukka wells in the outermost zone can now hardly be held 
as third class stuff. These considerations have led mo into a soil classification 
which combines the features of both the conventional as well as the natural soil 
classification. The soils of each village have been classified on the merits into 
chaka of similar natural quality or similar advantages or both. As at the first 
regular settlement, I have also divided the lands of a village firstly into two 
main classes —goind and har, dividing the latter not into the natural soil 
classes of dumat, matiyar and bhur of the first regular settlement, but into four 
classes, har I to har IV into which all gradations of dumat (.loam) light and 
stiff and bhur have easily boen fitted on the basis of their values. Elcfaali rice 
lands and rice lands which are primarily devoted to rice cultivation though a 
scratch rabi crop is sometimes raisod, have been separated and have been 
designated matiyar and divided into three classes, Matiyar I to Matiyar III. 

Joind has been divided into two classes. The ordinary goind in which 
cultivators grow vegetables by rotation has not been, demarcated as kacthiana. 
This includes super-fertile, highly manured and well irrigated land used for 
tobacco, potato and ponda -cano cultivation- In the city and suburbs of Lucknow 
where this kind of high cultivation is found in abundance, kaohhiana has been 
divided into two classes. Glass I includes kaohhiana in villages lying within the 
municipal limits where facilities for manure and irrigation are abundant and a- 
ready market is available; and class II includes kaohhiana outside the muni¬ 
cipal limits, where cost has to be incurred in transporting manure and octroi 
duty had till recently to bo paid when the produce was brought to the market. 
Betel-leaf plantations in tahsil Lucknow were separately demarcated, but in 
the other two tahsils were included in kaohhiana. 

Distinctive khadir soils in the valley of the Gumti have also been separately 
demarcated under tho designation of tarai and divided into four classos, tarai I 
to tarai IV. It is sometimes difficult to distinguish khadir from tho upland soils. 
There is always a high sandy ridge marking tho edge of tho upland above the 
valleys of rivers and the principle I have kept in view for demarcating th ekhadir 
soils is to classify all the lowlying land in the valley below the slopes, which 
has at any time been the play-ground of the river as tarai. A separate class for 
falet or melon beds has not boon found necessary, os melons in this district are 
not exclusively confined to sandy tracts along the immediate banks of a river.. 
They are sown in any village in stiffish soil where irrigation is available. 

Following the precedent of Muttra, crop and irrigation marks on the 1 
village maps have been used as aids to soil classifi cation and despito the 
inaccuracy of the record of irrigation these aids have been found on tho whole 
to be useful. The following are the soil classes which have been adopted:— 

| As described above,. 


1. Bhitapan. 

2, Eackhiana. 
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3. Goind I is land of good quality lying round the village site receiving 
natural manure and generally sufficient irrigation. 

4. Goind II is land of indifferent natural quality or receiving insufficient 
irrigation, but lying round the village site, or land lying round a hamlet provided 
it is above har I in quality, 

5. Har I is land which lies ordinarily outside the goind belt; as a rule it is 
a soil of good natural quality on a level surface well worked and manured with 
adequate sources of irrigation. 

6. Har II is (a) land of good natural quality but far from tho village site 
or deficient in facilities for irrigation ; or ( b) land of inferior natural quality but 
with spocial advantage in boingnear to the site or possessing good facilities for 
irrigation. 

7. Har III is ( a ) sandy or stiff soil of poor quality at a distance from the 
site with no irrigation facilities or insufficient irrigation facilities ; or (b) land on 
the borders of an uaar plain, mixed with u8ar patches and definitely inferior 
from this cause. 

8. Har IV is the poorest soil in the village found on undulating sand hills 
and in scored ravines. It includes experimental cultivation in the midst of near 
plains or very precarious laud liable to ,oversaturation or prolonged sub¬ 
mersion. 

9. Matiyar I is superior rice land with facilities for irrigation, growing 
good transplanted rice, which is secure from damage either from flooding or lack 
of water. 

10. Matiyar II is (a) land with deficient facilities for irrigation or without 
such facilities which grows insecure late rice or ( b ) superior early rice land with 
facilities for irrigation which as a rule grows a scratch crop of gram or peas. 

11. Matiyar III is early rice land growing only a single crop of rico which 
is entirely dependant on rainfall. 

12. Tarai I is rich alluvium on a level surface in the bed of the Gumti. 

13. Tarai II is average alluvium often on a slope. 

14- Tarai III is sandy uneven soil or somewhat lowlying land liable to 
suffer from reh infection or excess of moisture. 

15. Tarai IV is very poor sandy stuff on undulating sand hills or liable to 
suffer from oversaturation or excess of reh. 

Soils which required a distinction based on irrigation wore further sub¬ 
divided into “ wet " and “ dry, ” areas being taken as explained already. The 
khadir soils in which water is very near the surface and the matiyar soils 
in which facilities for irrigation have beou taken into consideration at soil 
classification do not require this distinction. The physical character of both 
the “wet’’and "dry" soils where the distinction has been observed is the 
same. 

23, I confess that the soil classification is a little elaborate though not too 
elaborate, but in these modern days of roster operations, when enhancement of 
rent is controlled by the state it, is safe to be as accurate as possiblo; for com¬ 
minution of holdings has proceeded apace and it is by no means universal to find 
all the holdings containing all the varieties of soils. No pains havo been spared 
in endeavouring to secure as great, an accuracy in soil classification as possible 
and as many cultivators as were available have been consulted. As in Saharan* 
pur, I have never passed the soil classification dono by the Munsarims without 
personally plodding “ on foot, map in hand ” through every chak in every village 
and the Assistant Settlement Officer has done the same. 
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24. The area demarcated nnder each soil class and the proportions they 
boar to the total holdings area will be found in appondix YIIA. Home* 
lands including kachhiana occupy a little over 7 per cent, of the holdings 
area, good level loam fairly fully irrigated about 25 per oent., and loam 
of fair quality about 22 per cent. Inferior loam comprises about dne-fifth 
and poor sandy stuff along the Gumti high bank about one-eighth. About 
one-sixteonth is taken up by rice lands, and one-tenth of this area grows 
excellent transplanted rice, five per cent, of tho total holdings area is classed as 
tarai, and one-fifth of this comprises fertile tirai on a level surface. Goind has 
been rather strictly marked, nothing but really superior soil above annas 16 in 
value lying round the village site being included in this soil class. 

cir- 25. Assessment circles have been formed on the basis of topography. The 
last settlement circles being eminently suitable have with minor variations been 
adopted. But the conditions are very varied in pargana Lucknow, and only in 
this pargana have I found it impossible to adhere to the last settlement circles 
and had to go back to six circles which was the number of chaka formed 
at tho first regular settlement by Mr. Maconochie, though they were 
amalgamated by Messrs. Mulock and Molony to form only three circles at last 
settlement. 

Tho influence of the Gumti has been recognized in framing the two tarai 
circles (nos. I and VI) in parganas Mahona and Lucknow and the four Bhur circles 
(nos. I, II, V and III) in parganas Malihabad, Mahona, Lucknow and Mohanlal- 
ganj, respectively. Both the khadir and the bhur aro precarious. Excessive 
rain is equally injurious both to the tarai and to the upland bhur. The kharif 
is liable to suffer from flooding in the khadir, but the rich stiff alluvium free 
from water-loggiug produces excellent wheat in ordinary years. In the bhur 
tracts the population is low, the cropping is inferior, bajra and the small millets 
predominate and irrigation is scarce. 

At places, however, in pargana Lucknow the bhur has been considerably 
improved with the application of manure and irrigation. Fakka wells begin 
to appear, the population tends to rise and the cropping improves. Conditions 
are sufficiently distinct to necessitate a separate inferior outer circle III in 
this pargana. 

With the increasing distance from the river and the considerable improve¬ 
ment in the quality of the soil, the precariousness of the Gumti tTact gives place 
to more stable cultivation. The drainage is effective, the population rises and 
cultivation becomos more intonsive. Competition for land leads to higher rents, 
and with the ample facilities for irrigation and easier access to market, better 
crops aro raised. The fertile loam belts along the Sitapur road in pargana 
Mahona, along the unmotalled road from Malihabad to Mai in pargana, Malih¬ 
abad along the roads to Bara Banki and Kakori in pargana Lucknow, and along 
the Sultanpur road in pargana Mohanlalganj, form the four Dumab circles 
(nos. Ill, II, IV and I) in the parganas named. 

In the outlying har$ of tho two usar tracts in tahsil Malihabad, reh infection 
is conspicuous and cultivation is bald with usar patches, but when not injured 
by reh and specially round the abadis it is excellent. Palcka wells in these 
tracts being most numerons, irrigation is extensive and tho cropping is good. 
The Lucknow saftda melons are a speciality. The Mahona Usar circle has an 
advantage over its cor./r^re in the other pargana, in that the former has easier 
access to the city market to which it is closer. These conditions have been 
recognized in the two Usar circles (nos. Ill and IV) in parganas Malihabad and 
Mahona respectively. The Behta in pargana Malihabad causes a certain amount 
of damage by ravining portions of villages along its banks and at its junction 
with the Gumti damage by scour is considerable. The general soil ia 
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light loam of a fairly good quality, which when not injured by the Behta ravines 
is very carefully tilled and bears excellent crops. This is the Behta circle of 
pargana Malihabad (no. IV). 

The abundance of jhilu and patches of dhak jungle affects cultivation consi¬ 
derably in the north-east of pargana Mahona and keeps the rents sufficiently 
low to necessitate a separate Jhil circle (no. V) in that pargana. 

The influence of the Behta on pargana Kakori, of which it forms a broken 
northern boundary, is almost negligible; and the soil to the north of the Ghazi-ud- 
din Haider canal is good dumat fairly fully irrigated and well cultivated. This 
forms the Dumat cirole (no. I) of pargana Kakori. 

The great south-western matiyar plain with its sluggish drainage produces 
reh along the edges of depressions as a result of oversaturation. The soil is a 
stiffish heavy loam, alternating with extensive shallow rice depressions. Rice 
is the predominant crop, but the water level being high, lcachcha wells can be 
made with oaso and pukka wells are numerous, and with the ample facilities for 
irrigation the soil produces excellent rabi crops also. The distinctive physical 
features of this tract have been taken into consideration in forming tbe five 
Matiyar circles (no. II) in the five parganas of tahsils Lucknow and Mohan- 
lalganj. 

The south-west of the district is influenced by the Sai which lightens the 
soil of 27 villages in pargana Bijnor and of 20 villages in pargana Nigohan 
and is responsible for tho two Sai circles (no. I) in those parganas. Sand tends 
to predominate in these tracts, irrigation is scanty and the cropping is compara¬ 
tively poor. The north-eastern portion of pargana Bijnor beyond the Rae Bareli 
road which follows the line of the watershed between the Uumti and the Sai 
lies on the high bank of the former river and consists of fair light loam dege¬ 
nerating into aand on the slopes of ravines ; and on the edge of the high bank. 

Proximity to the city and cantonments raises tho rents and this tract requires a 
separate circle to itself (the Gumti cirole HI). 

The suburban portion round the city which forms the City circlo I, pargana 
Lucknow, has an importance of its own and has for a longtime past been in a 
high state of development. It is very highly cultivated with garden crops 
and spices and commands an abundant supply of manure, plentiful irrigation 
and a ready market for its produce. Competition, therefore, is keen and rents 
rule high. 

26. For the purpose of working out standard rates the usual mathematical Soil proportion*, 
processes were employed. The tentative values given to the various soil classes 

were finally acoepted after checking them with the single soil and field rented 
incidences. The actual soil proportions determined by these incidences followed 
closely tbe tentative values adopted at the soil classification and the soil pro¬ 
portions finally selected agreed closely with the actual soil proportions, except 
where adjustments had to bo made to avoid overrating of weaker soils in order 
to arrive at a figure conformable with what experience and local inquiries sug¬ 
gested. The best soil after the homelands, i.e., Har I “ wet, ” was taken as the 
basic soil and reckoned as 16 annas. From this starting point I worked upward 
and downward to assign values to the other olasses. The system of valuing 
difforont soils in terms of annas was found to be usoful as the cultivators at the 
time of soil classification readily understood the differentiation in terms of 
annas 

27. For the purpose of determining the pitch of rents prevailing, the usual Unit values, 
system of unit values was employed. Tho unit values are only index numbers. 

A unit value is the value in decimals of a rupee of one-sixteenth of an acre of 
Har I soil as demarcated at the soil classification. Tho recorded cash rents of 
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statutory tenants were analysed by separating them under the following three 
heads:— 

(a) Those whose rents have Hot boon enhanced for 10 years or over, and, 

therefore, are liable to immediate enhancement. 

(b) Those whose rents have been enhanced within the last 10 years by 

agreement between the parties or by order of court. 

(a) Those who have been admitted to tenancy for the first time within the 
last 10 years. 

The unit values were worked out for each village. Rents of tenants of 
specially superior skill like Kachhis and Muraos and also of tenants belonging 
to special castes, who enjoy rental privilege, were excluded from, this analysis. 
Villages with inadequate, concealed, abnormal or rack rents were then excluded 
and a standard unit value for each circle was selected on the basis of genuine, 
adequate and stable rents paid by substantial tenants of average skill and indus¬ 
try in the selected villages. As a rule, people in this district have avoided 
courts as a medium for obtaining enhancement in rents and have preferred to 
enhance them by mutual agreement. Consequently enhancement by order of 
courts have been extremely rare. The measure of the enhancement that the pro¬ 
prietors may expect and the tenants should agree to, must be the rents, which 
have been enhancod by mutual agreement between the parties during the laBt 
ten years and have stood the test of time. On this principle, the enhanced unit 
value, as a rule, provided the,basis of selection for the standard unit value in most 
of the circles. The standard unit value after selection was tested with the 
help of the record of collections and by a comparison with the shikmi unit 
value. The standand rates both for assessment and enhancement purposes 
must be basad on the recent rents, which year in and year out, can be realized 
by the proprietors from their tenants without hardship to the latter. The unit 
values of the ( c ) class of tenants, therefore whose rents, aro affected by high war 
prices were discounted by suitable percentages for unrealizability and instability 
to bring them down to the level of stable collections and were then compared with 
the standard unit values. The standard unit values multiplied by the selected soil 
proportions give the standard rates which will be found in appendix VIIC. By 
far the best test of the suitability of the rates will be furnished by a compari¬ 
son with the single soil incidences given in the various rent-rate reports. 

Rental privilege. 28. The next question was to determine the existence and extent of 

rental privilege in favour of special castes, who had for a long time past been 
enjoying a concession in rents. The conclusion drawn at last settlement that 
“ the difference in favour of high caste tenants was barely 11 per cent." (or less 
than 2 annas in the rupee) was based on a comparison of the average incidences 
of rents paid by Brahmans, Thakurs and Kayasths with the incidences of other 
castes. For a detailed discussion of the subject I must refer to the Lucknow 
rent-rate report. It is sufficient here to note that the privilege is now rapidly 
disappearing, and where it still exists, the extent of it is not uniform in favour 
of all the throe castes. It was, therefore, necessary to determine the extent 
for each caste in each village, where the privilege still lingered. The amount 
of the concession was generally fixed on the basis of the difference between the 
respective caste unit values and the ordinary tenants’ unit values on the total 
area of each village. A concession varying from 2 to 4 annas vf&a allowed to 
Brahmans in 254 villages, to Thakurs in 202 villages, to Kayasths in 120 villages 
and to Saiyids and Pathans in one village each. The specific villages in which, 
the privilege has been allowed together with the extent of the privilege in 
favour of each caste are givon in the various assessment reports. The existence 
and the extent of this privilege have also been noted in the assessment volumes 
for the guidance qf enhancement courts. 
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29. In spite of the Legislative Council throwing out the new Land Revenue 
Bill, Government considered it advisable ti incorporate in the rules the conces¬ 
sions to proprietors originally provided in that Bill. Lucknow is one of the first 
districts which have come under assessment under the revised settlement rules, 
and the Settlement Officer was directed in Government Press communique 
Revenue (A) department, dated October 7, 1926 to keep in view the particular 
concessions allowed by the rules. The assessment of the district has presented 
many unusual problems which are inseparable from the existence of a large city 
like Lucknow, which was till not very long ago, the seat of the lateNawabi Gov¬ 
ernment. The disappearance of that Government has given riso to an extremely 
complicated nature of proprietary tenures in and around the city. 

30. In a district so diversified as Lucknow, one of the most difficult ques¬ 
tions was the modification of rates. Circle rates have had to be freely modified 
to suit the agricultural and economic conditions of individual mahals. In the 
majority of cases, modifications are restricted to 12 J per cent, both upward and 
downward. The soil classification being based on the merits of individual 
villages, rates as a rule, have been modified for all the soils and modifications 
for specific soils are rare. Obviously, it would be very dangerous to modify 
rates on the basis of unit values only, in a district where both non-genuine and 
rack rents largely prevail. Rates, therefore, have not been modified merely 
on the basis of high or low unit values, but after a careful study of the economic 
conditions of a particular village, e g., character of tenants, the system of crop¬ 
ping, the facilities for irrigation, the quality of soils and the density of popula¬ 
tion, which is a very important factor affecting rents. 

31. Another difficult problem was about the area to be assessed. The 
area shown as assessed in the distriot aggregate is 365,289. Additions have been 
made as below :— 


Description, 

Area in acres. 

Valnation, 





Rs. 

Addition {or grafted mango grovei .. 

• • 

* • 

1,170 

16.958 

Addition lor land thrown out of cultivation .. 

• • 

** 

436 

2,086 

Cultivated area bnilt upon after last settlement 

44 

•• 

54 

1,226 


Additions for land formerly cultivated, but now built upon, have been made 
mainly in the nazul villages, which have been assessed to a nominal revenue. 
Grafted mango groves have been assessed as agricultural land, not on the value 
of their produce. Old fallow and country mango groves not assessable under 
the rules and areas in excess of the normal cultivated area have been excludod from 
assessment. Where the cultivated area plus now fallow in holdings exceeds 
the normal cultivated area, allowance for unstable cultivation has been given 
by excluding the assets of the excess at the lowest soil rate. But whore the 
cultivated area plus new fallow in holdings falls short of the normal cultivated 
area, no addition for the shortage has boen made. A large area of 6,171 acres 
with a valuation of Rs. 24,499 has thus been excluded for unstable cultivation and 
this deduction far exceods the additions made. The Bhur and the Tarai circle 
villages in pargana Mahona, which enjoyed a long spell of prosperity during the 
inter-settlement period are at present in 9 deteriorated condition. Groat caution 
has, therefore, been exercised in selecting areas for assessment in these villages, 
and the complication of a short-term settlement on the basis of the 12 years* 
average figures has been avoided by accepting low areas for assessment. Not in¬ 
frequently, the low actual cultivated areas of the year of verification have been 


Assessment. 


Village rates. 


Assessed area- 
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accepted. The area actually assessed works out to 360,837 acres and may be 
compared with the cultivated and the holdings area in the following table :— 

Deforjpikm, Are* In *orea. 


Area •otnilly »9iessed .. .. .. .. .. .. 860.887 

Aver*^o cultivated are* of 13 ya*n preoeding the year of verification .. .. 366,270 

Aotnsl oultiv*tad *re» ol tho ja»r of verification .. .. .. .. 849,877 

Holdings are* .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 374,842 

The area actually assessed exceeds the low cultivated area of the year of 
verification by 10,960 acres, but falls short of the holdings area by 14,005 acres 
and is 5,433 acres below the average cultivated area of the past 12 years. The 
area actually assessed, thereforo, is safe and stable. And when it is remem¬ 
bered that the average cultivated area of the past 12 years is itself on the 
low side as this period includes at least one lean year 1328 Fasli, the caution 
exercised in accepting areas for assessment will be readily recognised. It will 
not be out of place to mention hero, that a large superfertile area in the heart of 
the city has beea excluded from the Tecord and settlement operations undor 
G. 0. no. 6215, dated October 24,1925. This area was never assessed before. 
Details about its exemption will be found in the correspondence ending with 
Q. 0. no. 1117/1—165B., dated April 14, 1897. Mr. Mulock at last settlement 
calculated 46,721 as the assets of this area of 3,326 acres and anticipated a 
revenue of Rs. 23,340. At this time, the revenue would obviously have been 
considerably higher. 

Treatment of 32. (a) Ex-proprietary and eocupancy. —These areas are vary small, being in 

cash rente. eao h ca3e loss than 1 per cent, of the.total cultivated area plus new fallow in hold¬ 

ings or what for convenience ' sake I might call as assessable area. The recorded 
rents have been compared with the valuations les3 the statutory deduction of 
25 per cent, or 12$ per cent, respectively and also less |ho amount of rental 
privilege whore allowed. It is probably not legal according to the strict letter 
of the law to allow this concession to oxproprietary tenants, and all I can say is 
that I have erred on the side of leniency in allowing the privilege to them. 
The bulk of the occupancy tenants, who can legally claim the privilege are in 
Oudh really old ex-propriotors and I do not see why the new ox-proprietors who 
are now included under the designation of ex-proprietary tenants should be 
deprived of the concession. But the amount involved is so small (734) that it 
really means no loss to the Stato. On the whole, tho ex-proprietary rents are 
generally fair, the valuation (Rs. 13,616) being only less than 7 per cent, above 
the reoorded rent (Rs. 12,767) which has been accepted. 

The occupancy ronfcs on the other hand are extremely low and in some 
cases only nominal, the valuation (Rs. 35,452) after allowing Rs. 2,144 for rental 
privilege being 90 per cent, above tho recordod rent (Rs. 18,688). An addition 
of only 23 per cent., on the whole, has been made to these low rents and a figure 
of Rs. 22,945 has been accepted, which is 35 per cent, below the valuation. As 
a rule, low rents have been brought up to valuation subject to tho statutory 
limitation on enhancement of rent and also subject to the maximum addition ol 
20 per cent, under the recent instructions in the two tahsils of Malihabad and 
Mohanlalganj assessed in the second year. 

( b ) Statutory .—The privileged statutory tenants occupy just over 3 per 
cent, of the assessable area. Tho recorded rents are very fair as concealment 
in their case can hardly be expected. The valuation (Rs. 95,231) after allowing 
Rs. 22,590 for rental privilege is only 3$ per cent, above the rocorded rent 
(Rs. 91,089), which has practically been acceptod on the whole* 
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The hon-privileged statutory tenants hold the largest assessabl e area over 61 
per cent, aud contribute over 66 per cent, to the total net assets. The valuation 
(Rs. 23,57,283) is only one per cent, above tho recorded rent of Es. 23,32,177. 
The excess is obviously due to the provalance of non-genuine rents in the bigger 
estates. In spite of tho additions made for inadequacy and non-genuineness, the 
accepted valuation of Rs. 23,04,488 is Rs. 27,689 below the recorded rent and 
Rs. 52,795 or over two per cent, below the valuation. The totals, however, do 
not give a correct idoa about the real state of affairs. As a matter of fact large 
allowances have been given on the recorded “unenhanccable” rents for instability 
unrealizability and rack-renting and additions for inadequacy to the “ enhance- 
able *’ rents aud for non-genuineness have been made very cautiously. In view 
of the fact, that inadequate rents might not be enhanced up to full valuation, I 
had a sliding scale in tahsil Lucknow for making additions for inadequacy, and 
never raised the inadequate ront s to tho maximum statutory limit, unless the 
valuation was at least 50 per cent, above tho recorded rent. In tahsils Malihabad 
and Mohanlalganj, howovor, in accordanco with the recent instructions of tho 
Board of Revenue, additions for inadequacy havo been restricted to 20 per 
cent. "In cases in which the recorded inadequato rent gave a fair incrcaso in 
revenue even very low rents were aocoptod. On the whole district the addtion 
for inadequacy works out to 15 per cent, as shown below :— 


Number of mahala. 

•Recorded rent, j 

iStf 

Aocepted 

Meets. 

Difference. 

Percentage. 


Rs. ! 

Ks. 

Bs. 


443 

3.00,708 j 

2.81,300 

30.598 

+15-2 


Largo areas are awaiting enhancement and overcautious restrictions on 
additions for inadequacy tend to pull down the figures very low. This over¬ 
caution is certainly very safe for an assessment for 10 years and provides for 
possible future contingencies, but in actual practice I have no doubt whatever, 
that the proprietors will immediately be able to obtain a very much larger 
enhancement in “ enhanceable ” rents. 

One hundred aud twenty-two mahals havo boen treated as non-gonuinely 
rented. These aro found chiefly in tahsils Mohanlalganj and Malihabad and an 
addition of 24 por cent, on the whole has been made as shown below for non- 
genuineness. In spite of the fact, that rates do already make au allowance for 
instability and unrealizability an allowance from 5 to 10 per cent, on tho valu¬ 
ations has been given in accordance with the recent instructions as a precau¬ 
tionary moflsure:— 


Number of mahals. 

Rcoorded rent. 

Aocoptod 

rout. 

Difference. 

Percentage. 


Ks, 

Rs. 

Rs. 


122 

97,283 

1.20,647 

23,361 

24-0 


(c) Non-slatutory Tho non-statutory tenants both priviloged aud non- 
privilcgcd, hold about 9*5 per cent, of the assessable area and contribute 10‘4 
per cent, of the total net assets. The net valuation after giving an allowance 
of Rs. 7,663 for rental privilege works out to Rs. 3,61,884 which is not materially 
different from the rocorded rent of Rs. 3,57,612, being only l - 2 per rent, above 
the latter, but an amount of Rs. 3,50,435 which is Rs. 7,177 or 2 per cent, below 
tho recorded rent has been accoptcd. As regards allowances for instability and 
addition for inadequacy or for non-genuineness, these rents have also been treated 
in the same manner as the statutory rents. 
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Assumption 33. These areas have under the rules been assessed at standard rates or 

modification thereof, less 25 per cent. 

(a) Sir and khudkasht.—The proprietors hold in their own cultivation 6 9 
per cent, of the assessable area as sir and 1*9 per cent, as khudkasht. As a rule 
full 25 per cent, proprietary allowance has been given for land regularly culti¬ 
vated by the proprietors themselves and only in a few rare cases of wealthy 
landowners or speculative purchasers was it found necessary to reduce the 
full allowance. The actual amount of proprietary deduction is Rs. 38,417 and 
Rs. 18,677, which works out to 16 per cent, and 23‘3 per cent, of the valuation of 
sir aud khudkasht respectively. 

(h\ Orain-rented, —Just over 5 per cent, of the assessable area is held on 
grain rente. This area lies in all soils, superior as well as inferior, and it pre¬ 
dominates in the poorer soils in the Bhur and the Tarai circles. The record of 
grain rents being generally unreliable, this ailea has been treated very tenderly. 
The various assessment reports bear ample testimony to the caution exer¬ 
cised in valuing this area, specially in the poorer soils, in which two-thirds of 
the valuation has generally been accepted and full valuation extremely rarely. 
And in several cases I have gone as low as half valuation. The twelve years’ 
average grain incidence has also been taken into consideration. The accepted 
valuation (Rs. 1,04,365) on tho whole is 16 per cent, below the valuation at 
standard or modified rates. 

(o) Favoured area.—Under this are included areas in tho possession of rela¬ 
tions of proprietors, their karindaa and sepoys, patwaris, both old and new, 
and their relations and the like. They hold about 3 per cent, of the assessable 
area, but in many cases this area as classified by patwaris is “ favoured" 
only in name, the recorded rent being well above the valuation. In such cases, 
in order to be on the safe side, allowance for unrealizability has been given, 
while inadequate rents have been brought up to valuation Bubject, in several 
cases, to a maximum of 33j per cent. The accepted valuation (Rs. 96,680) iB 
only 10 per cent, above the recorded rent of Rs. 87,681. 

(d) Rent-free and unrented. —Tho area under this head is 3ff> per cent, of 
the total assessable area. The valuation is Rs. 87,449, but an amount of 
Rs. 70,624 or 12 4 por cent, below the valuation has actually been accepted. In 
order to enable tho proprietors to treat the village sorvants leniently, only half 
valuation has been accepted in service tenure. 

Ouder-pt jprietary. 34. Under-proprietary holdings in this district consist of specific plots. The 

naturo of tenure, on which these under-proprietors hold, is not always the same 
in all cases. At the first regular settlement an inquiry into the different pro¬ 
prietary and subordinate tenures was begun “ before the statutory laws on the 
subject (the Sub-Settlement Act of 1866 and the Rent Act of 1868) wore passed.” 
Consequently, all the different kinds of subordinate tenures, e.g. sirdars, chakdare 
and the real under-proprietors seem to have been separately recorded, but “ by 
the Rent Act of 1868 the definition of an under-proprietor was extended so as to 
include anyone having a heritable and transferable right for which he was liable 
to pay rent and when tho Oudh Land Revenue Act was passed, Deputy Collec¬ 
tor Rai Huzari Lai was deputod to prepare a list of under-proprietors under 
section 56 (c) of the Act. “ As the sirdars and chakdars all had transferable 

and heritable rights they were transferred in a body as were the holders of 

muafi land and groves, who were admitted by the zamindars to have transferable 
rights. Thus the register contains (a) all the under-proprietary originally so 
classed (except sub-settlement holders); (h) all the chakdars; (c) all the sirdars ; 
(d) some of the holders of muafi; (e) some of the holders of groves.” At last 
settlement it was doubted by Mr. Gray whether the chakdar could come under 
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the definition of an under-proprietor because “ he held a small parcel of land on 
separate tenure acquired by purchase or grant. '* As Mr. Butts says (vide para¬ 
graph 72, part II of the first regular settlement report), the chahdur was rarely 
assessed, but when he was assessed he had to pay his proportionate share of the 
total revenue assessed on the village. Obviously, therefore, he is a miscellane¬ 
ous plot proprietor and in the modern days would he recorded as tho holder of haqi- 
yat mut-farrika and assessed separately to his share of revenue. The under-pro¬ 
prietors of Kakori town wanted to reopen the whole question and to get them¬ 
selves recorded as plot proprietors. It was, however, impossible to go back on 
the records, which had obviously been prepared under full legal authority and 
granting their request would have necessitated overhauling of the record of 
the whole district at a time, when record operations had practically been 
finished. 

At present there are 14,563 under-proprietary holdings comprising a total 
area of 17,443 acres or less than 3 per cent, of tho total area of the district and 
giving on an average 1*2 acre par holding. Out of this, an area of only 13,825 
acres has been assessed. Following the precedent of the last settlement the 
under-proptietary area in the town of Kakori, in Kasmandi Kalan pargana 
Malihabad, and in Dulapur Husenabad, pargana Mohanlalganj, has not boen 
assessed. These under-proprietary holdings are in the nature of clinks “ granted 
during the time of Muhammadan Kings in the vicinity of large towns for groves 
or pleasuro-houses or gardens and were always held rent-free ” (vide para¬ 
graph 85, paTt I of Mr. Butts’ report of the first regular settlement). The under- 
proprietary area in the first mentioned town was oxempted from assessment 
under G. 0. no. 4315/IA- 495-1927, dated November 12, 1927, Rovonue (A) de¬ 
partment. The exemption of this area means a loss of Rs. 3,526 to the coffers 
of tho Stato. 

The under-proprietary area has under the rules been treated as assumption 
area and valued at 25 per cent, below the standard or modified rates applied to 
tho village. Full proprietary deduction has been given except on sir sub-let 
and also allowance for pakka wells at the difference between “ wet” and “ dry ” 
rates. The accepted valuation Rs. 1,31,253 looks apparently very high, being 
three times the rent (Rs. 41,195) paid by the under-proprietors to their superior 
proprietors. But as alroady indicated, these under-proprietary rents at last 
settlement were not treated adequately in assessment. That this area has been 
treated very leniently will be borne out by the following table :— 


Tenures. 

Ordinary villages 

Permanently settled. 

Total, 

RantB realized by 
the under-pro¬ 
prietors. 

Valuation at vil¬ 
lage or stand¬ 
ard rate 

which has been 
accepted. 

11 

! a J 

<D <jj 

w° 

Valuation at vil¬ 
lage or stand¬ 
ard rate which 
has been accept¬ 
ed. 

'g i 
.3 «§ 
a. ® « 

® ° o 

“ -S 
© « 

J3 '2 

J2 g. 
o 2 

Valuation at vil¬ 
lage or stand¬ 
ard rate which 
has been ac¬ 
cepted. 



Rs. 

Bb, 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Statutory 


69,772 

63,772 

8,432 

4,703 

1,08,204 

6B.475 

Non-statutory 

•• 

13,729 

12,004 

2,107 

1,290 

15,636 

13,294 

Total 

•• 

1.13,591 

75,776 

10,539 

5,993 

1,24,040 

81,769 


Tho accepted valuation of tho cash-rented area in nnder-proprietary 
is 34 per cent, below the cash rents actually realizod by the under- 
proprietors from their cash-paying tenants. The assets of the under- 
proprietary area are 131,253 and the rovenuo assessed is Rs. 47,757-8 giving 
the same percentage of the assets (36’4) as that taken in the khalsa. In 
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addition, there are a host of miscellaneous property holdings, assessed to a 
revenue of Rs. 22,835-15 which falls at the rate of 35 per cent, on the net assets 
of Rs. 65,249. 

35. The following table shows the incidencos of tho valuation accepted in 
the different tenures:— 


Tenures. 



Incidence. 

Under-proprietary 
Ex-proprietary .. 

Occupancy 

.. *. 

-• 

9'5 

s-i 

.. C '8 

Statutory— 

Privileged .. 

Non-privileged .. 

.. 

•• 

8-3 

.. 10-3 

Non-Btatutory— 

Privileged 

Non-privileged 

Sir 

KhucLkashl 

Oram-rented 

Favoured .. 

Rent-tree and unrented 

.. 


8'7 

.. 10-3 

.. . 7'9 

6-2 

5-4 

8-2 

a*u 



Total 

y-4 


Tho incidence of the priviloged statutory tenants is about 20 por cent, lower than 
the incidence of the non-privilege! statutory tenants and the incidences of privi¬ 
leged and non-privileged non-statutory tenants agree closely with the corre¬ 
sponding incidences of the statutory tenants. The incidence of the accepted valu¬ 
ation of sir is 23 per cent, bolow the incidence of the non-privileged statutory 
tenants, while the incidence of khudkaaht is still lower. Very low incidences of 
the grain-rented and rent-free areas bear out what has already been shown before, 
that these areas have been very leniently treated. The incidence of the under¬ 
proprietary area appears to be high, but this tonure has a very high proportion 
of superior soils. The proprietors never fail regretfully to stress the point that 
the best lands of the village are in tho possession of under-proprietors. 

36. The bulk of the recorded item of sayar income is nnassossable. It 
includes (specially in the neighbourhood of the city and large towns) large 
amounts realized by the proprietors from owners of brick kilns for digging earth 
for preparing bricks and ground rents for houses and building plots, sale-proceeds 
of kankar and mangoes. All such items have been omitted from assessment. 
The amount accepted consists of income from all such natural sources as fish, 
tar trees, thatching grass, palm trees, grazing dues, dhak jungle and saltpetro. 
Great caution has been exercised in tapping this uncertain source of income. 
An amount of Rs. 15,012 has been accepted out of the recorded sayar income of 
Rs. 98,244. Tho rule usually followed was to accept only half tho 12 years’ aver¬ 
age recorded income from assessable sources. The increase from sale-proceeds 
of mango groves has invariably been omitted, As tho land under country 
mango groves is exempt from assessment under tho rules, it seems iucon- 
sistent to assess the sale-proceeds of the fruit of such groves. Grafted 
mango groves having been assessed as agricultural land, the sale proceeds 
of these groves recorded as sayar income have not been taken into consi¬ 
deration. The valuo of this concession regarding the assessment of grafted 
mango groves can hardly, by any stretch of argument, be belittled or minimized, 
when it is remembered that in the town of Malihabad alone the accepted valua¬ 
tion for 352 acres of such groves is only Rs, 6,009 against the 12 years’ average 
recorded sayar income of Rs, 27,500, 

3- 37. Improvements mainly consist of masonry wells, belonging to the 

proprietors and under-proprietors and a large amount of Rs. 80,365 has been 
allowed for such improvements, usually at 10 per cent, on the estimated cost of a. 
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well. In cases, however, in which the “ wet ” area irrigable from such wells is 
insignificant and the assets have not been raised by the construction of such 
improvements to an appreciable extent commensurate with the outlay, or where 
the well is used as an insurance against drought, the allowaneo has usually been 
given at the difference between “ wet ” and “ dry ” rates. 

38, (o) The net assets thus calculated amount to Its. 33,67,233 for the R evi 
whole district, and the revenue, both nominal and payable to Government comes 
to Rs. 12,21,899-6 which is 3C*3 per cent, of the net assets and gives an increase 
of 25’8 per cent, on the expiring domand of the year of verification. Out of 
this amount, the revenue actually payable to Government both from khalsa and 
the permanently settled villages is Rs.' 10,99,181-4 giving an increase of 
Rs. 2,10,653-6 or 23*7 per cent, over the expiring demand. A certain amount 
of revenue is also likely to be reduced in appeals and in the process of revising 
unduly high under-proprietary rents and also on account of the acquisitions for 
the Sarda Canal subsequent to the year of verification. The increase will work 
out to be much the same as at last settlement 1 (22‘54 per cent.). In cases in 
which information was supplied by. the canal authorities in time before my 
departure, the new revenue on the land acquired for the canal was worked out 
aud noted in the assessment volumes, but there are many more cases which will 
require the attenti n of the Deputy Commissioner. The increase anticipated 
in the forecast was Rs. 2,55,000 and the sanctioned revenue as actually worked 
out is 17 per cent, below that estimate. Details of the nominal demand on the 
permauentlysettled, revenue-free, revenue assigned, na 2 ul and Government pro¬ 
perty villages are given in Appendix II. The bulk of the permanently settled 
villages lie chiefly in tahsil Mohanlalganj, a few in parganas Bijnor and Lucknow 
and belong to the Sisendi, Maurawan and Gopalkhera estates. The Government 
property mahals which were never assessed before have not now been assessed 
even to a nominal revenue. Both the revenue and the cesses have been remit¬ 
ted on Government estate villages entrusted to the Nazul or Improvement Trust. 

It would, therefore, have been useless to assess them evon to a nominal revenue. 

Only those /tazul mahals have, therefore, been assessed to a nominal revenue 
which contain under-proprietary areas. The revenue-paying Government vil¬ 
lages and villages belonging to the municipal board have been treated as 
khalaa. 

( b ) Percentage. —The resultant percentage of the asset's taken as revenue 
is well below the ordinary percentage of 40. It is only in mahals where a 
nominal revenue had to be fixed, that as a rule, the full percentage has been 
taken. Percentages in the other mahals have bean carefully and cautiously 
selected. In the interest of excessively sub divided co-parcenary bodies, or of 
the heavily involved proprietors, or where a heavy malikana is payable, I have 
never hesitated to go as low as 30 per cent., even though special sanetiou to 
the low percentage has had to be obtained. 


The following table will show how leniently the co-parcenary bodies and thoso 
who have to pay a heavy malikana have been treated in assessment:— 


Tenure*. 

Accepted 

valuation 

incidence. 

Revenue 
rate per 
acre 

assessed. 

Percentage 
of column S 
on 3. 

Percentage 
of increase. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 j 

6 

Taluqdari 

9-2 

3-8 

85*9 

25-4 


ZatnincUri .. 

i)'i 


86-2 

35’4 

i 

Pattidari .. .. 

Bi 


34-0 

34’9 


8nb-settled in Taluqdaii other than 
permanently settled. 

mm 

■ 

33-0 

32*9 


Permanently settled .. 

8-8 


39-8 

21-0 


Sub-settled estates in permanently 
settled villages. 

8-3 

Eft 

84-1 

14-8 
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Figures Bpeak for themselves and comment is unnecessary. 

Taluqdari and permanently settlod estates seem to have been fully assessed 
before. 

(b) Incidences. —The proposed revenue, both nominal and actually payable 
to Government, falls on tho cultivated acre at the rate of 3*5 and on the assessed 
acre at the rate of 3*4, representing an advance of about 25 por cent, over tho 
corresponding incidences of 2*8 and 2*7 of tho expiring demand. Tho rental 
incidence of the corrected rent roll on the accepted area is 9*4 and the 
incidence of the proposed revenue per assessed acre is only 36 per cent, of 
this rental incidence. It is obvious, therefore, that the sanctioned revenue is 
very moderate and errs, if anything, on the low side. 

( d ) Tho net assets of the temporarily settled khalsa villages leaving the 
proportionate khalsa assets of the partly khalsa and partly revenue assigned 
villages are Rs, 28,97,280, Under the old rules a 50 percent, assessment would 
give a revenue of Rs. 14,48,640, but as a result of the limitations imposed by 
the new Settlement Rules and otherwise, the sanctioned revenue on the entire 
khalsa villages (Rs. 10,42,054-6) falls short of this amount by Rs. 4,06,586 or by 
28 per cent. A 50 per cent, assessment would have given an increase of 
Rs. 6,16,374 over the expiring demand of the ontire khalsa villages, but the 
sanctioned revenue of these villages gives an increaso of Rs. 5,09,788 only. In 
other words Government takes only 31*3 per cent, of the actual increase to 
which under the old rules, it would have been legitimately entitled—obviously 
a huge sacrifice on the part of the State in tho interests of the zamindars. 

(e) Progressions .—The increase in revenue has been further moderated by 
means of progressions and a revenue of Rs. 52,631-4 has been postponed for the 
first five years. In only a solitary instance of undue hardship, a second 
progression has been allowod. As a rule no progressions have been allowed 
where only a nominal revenue has been fixed. 

(/) The 12 years' cash rental incidence of the district is 8*8—just 15 
per cent, below tho cash rontal incidence of the year of verification (10-3). 
The former is obviously on the low side,j as it includes low rents of ^)ast years 
and over and above this, it is based to a considerable extent on non-genuine and 
inadequate rents. It is, therefore, very safe to take this incidence for purposes 
of our calculations. If we value the 12 years’ average assumption areas includ¬ 
ing the under-proprietary nnd the grain-rented area at this incidence, we will 
have a valuation of Rs. 7,63,■646. Adding this to the average cash rents of the 
past 12 years (Rs. 27,34,127) we will have Rs. 34,97,773 which exceeds the 
amount of the net assets as calculated by Rs. 1,30,540. The margin of safoty 
therefore, is very large and the assets have been very liberally calculated. 

(g) The area assessed at last settlement was 357,464 acres (vide 
paragraph 9, page 7, Mr. Hooper’s review of the last settlement report). From 
this must be excluded the assessed area of the fivo villages which have been 
expunged from the village list after the last settlement and we have 
356,804. The area now assossod exceeds this area by 4,03-3 acres. The 
extension in cultivation has taken place in the poorer circles—Bhur and. 
Tarai—and mainly in the poorer soils, Har (II, Har IV and Har IV—. For 
purposes of calculations we may take tho Har IV soil to be mainly responsible 
for the extension. The rates for this soil iu the different poorer circles vary 
from 2*4 to 4*7 and the average works out to 3*4 per acre. The assets of the 
extension in cultivation would then work out to about Rs. 13,700 and would 
give a revenue of about Rs. 5,000. The increase in revenue, therefore, is 
mainly due to the rise in rents, very little of it being due to the extension in 
cultivation. 

39. At the first regular settlement “ out of the taluqdari villages, some 
51 villages and fractional parts ” were held in sub-settlement. Owing to lapses. 
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however, the number has now gone down to 43 in addition to some fractional 
shares. The d ecrees which created these sub-settlement rights have been 
quoted from the last settlement volumes for facility of future reference. In 
the bulk of the mahals, rents on the basis of these decrees were fixed at the 
time of assessment, but the Assistant Settl ement Officer is now revising them 
in the light of the changes in the sanctioned revenue. 

40, (a) Distribution .—At last settlement mahalwar revenue was distri- Subi 
buted on pattis on the basis of fractional shares. That method was good enough 0CCD 
for old days, when allowances for improvements and proprietary cultivation were 
rare, but now when Government policy has developed in the direction of greater 
generosity to the small peasant proprietor and in the direction of encouraging 
improvements, that method is out of date. At this settlement, therefore, 
the distribution has been done on the basis of net assets as calculated at assess¬ 
ment. This is the only just and equitable method to secure the advantage of 
the concessions for proprietary cultivation and improvements to the proprie¬ 
tors who actually deserve them. In rare instances, in which the proprietors 
were unanimous in desiring some other method, their wishes were duly respected 
and the distribution done accordingly. Some difficulty was caused in allowing 
for unrealizability uniformly in the pattis, the percentage allowed in assessing 
the mahal. With a view to avoid inequalities in the distribution, therefore, the 
method employed was to work from the valuation at village rates both upward 
and downward to the accepted valuation. I am glad to bo able to note that the 
work has already been finished. 

(b) Fixation of under-proprietary rants .—Fixation of under-proprietary rents 
under section 79 of the Land Revenue Act has been a task of unusual difficulty, 
but no trouble has been spared in endeavouring to fix them on an equitable basis. 

Owing to the apathy of the under-proprietors in responding to the notices under 
settlement rule 71 calling upon them to file copies of decrees under which they 
hold, immense trouble has had to be undertaken and a large staff employed at 
the cost of the State involving labour and expense, which ought to have reason¬ 
ably fallen on the under-proprietors them3olves. A responsive apathy on our 
part was obviously undesirable in the interest of justice and equity. A form was 
devised for the purpose of collecting at one place, all the material which forms 
the basis of fixation of these rents. For facility of comparison of the 
present pi ots with those given in the decrees passed at the first regular settle¬ 
ment, a double Jardmutabikat had to be prepared. This comparison has 
necessarily been a slow process. The Deputy Commissioner’s record room has 
had to be ransacked to obtain copies of the decrees from the Ilaqiyat files. 

The terms of these decrees were noted on the form devised, and the old revenue 
of the under proprietary plots and the rent, which might be expected on the basis 
of the proportion which the new revenue beats to the old have been worked 
out by different methods. For this purpose constant reference to the last 
settlement volumes was unavoidable, Lastly, the mists by which these rent3 
were fixed at the last settlement and the resumption of muafi cases creating 
the newer underproprietary rights were invariably examined, and a suitable 
rent was then fixed, having regard to the rules now in force. Owing to the 
inadequate treatment accorded to this matter at last settlement, a large 
enhancement is in some cases inevitable, but as the Board have observed in their 
Teview of the assessment report of pargana Mokanlalganj, the irregular proce¬ 
dure of the last settlement cannot now be ignored, and attempts must be made 
to prevent sudden and severe enhancement of these under-proprietary rents. 

Cases of undue hardship, therefore, are now receiving attention at the hands of 
the Assistant Settlement Officer. Rents on the bulk of the under-proprietary 
holdings were fixed before my actually giving over charge, and the rest of this, 

•work is expected to be finished before the office is finally closed. 
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( o ) Re*allocation of patwari circles. — Re-allocation of patwari circles, pfe- 
paration of muafi, registers and list of groves exempt from assessment and mauza 
registers, pargana books and pargana registers have been finished. Owing 
to an intermediate revision of patwari circles extensive changes have not been 
found necessary. Proposals regarding tahsil Mohanialganj were published for 
objections and have already been submitted to higher authority, while those 
regarding the other two tahsils are being published now and will be submitted 
before the end of February 1929. 

( d ) Nazul city axcrvey. — Same of the mohallas forming part of the city 
wer8 surveyed daring the operations of the first regular settlement and a 
khaercL and map of each viohalla were prepared, showing details of the abadi 
land. The map was prepared on a scale of 2 inches to the chain and was 
“coloured topographically to show every tenement and plot of land with 
character and ownership of each That detailed survey, however, did not 
“ include the whole of tho city lying within the jurisdiction of the city author¬ 
ities There were villages lying to tho north of tho left bank of the Gumti, 
which either wholly or in part were included in the city, but were omitted from 
the survey. Mr. Harrington “ adverted to the advisability of utilizing a well- 
trained establishment for the purpose of securing a record and map, such as the 
authorities in charge of the city lands and tenements ought to have But the 
Financial Commissioner vetoed the scheme, on the ground “ that he could n&t 
propose that Government should sanction any expenditure on any object which, 
however desirable in itself, would not bring any return to the State ”. 

For want of a proper record of this nature in the villages referred to 
above, the Nazul dopartmeut had been experiencing difficulties and sustaining 
loss in establishing its title to unoccupied land in the abadi and in collabora¬ 
tion with the Court of Wards, it got a record-of-rights prepared in the year 
1917 for four villages, Qutubpur Khalispur, Iradatnagar, Baraulia and Birhana. 
The work was carried oat under Mr. J. B. Smart, a Deputy Collector who 
was invested with the powers of an assistant record officer. This record has 
lost much of its importance in view of the Hon’ble Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner's decision published in XXIV, Oudh Cases, in which it has been 
held that land occupied by houses in the oity of Luoknow was the 
property of the owners of the houses. It was, therefore, deemed 
necessary to compile the record afresh in the light of this decision, for tho 
purpose of guarding against future encroachments on nazul land and for dealing 
with intestate properties and also with a view to avoid unnecessary expendi¬ 
ture that might have been incurred on defending claims based on the Judicial 
Commissioner's decision. The importance and utility of a duly attested record 
was too apparent for the r.azul to let slip the opportunity of the settlement 
operations without taking full advantage of it. The Nazul department proposed 
the scheme of a city survey of sevon entire villages (Birhana, Baraulia, Qutub¬ 
pur Khalispur, Iradatnagar, Rahimnagar, Mahnagar, Mawaia and Sheikhapur)—to 
which an eighth village, Rappur Khadra, was subsequently added—and of por¬ 
tions of four villages (Bhadewan, Harchandpur Kanuara, Jiamau and Madhi 
Madarpur) and undertook to defray the cost of the scheme. Government sanc¬ 
tion was duly obtained and the work was entrusted to the Settlement Offioer, 
Special rules for this survey under seotion 234 of the Land Revenue Aot were 
framed and were published by Government in notification no. 3036/IA —197-1925 
Revenue (A) department Miscellaneous, dated August 16, 1927. Through the 
kindness of the Survey of India department, the services of a theodolite surveyor 
and a computor were obtained and the whole scheme was put under the imme¬ 
diate charge of Pandit Kamta Prasad Avasthi, who was appointed Special Naib- 
Tahsildar and was invested with the powers of a Tahsildar for making local 
inquiries. Mr. Anwar Ali Faruqi, Assistant Record Officer, was entrusted with 
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the work of attestation and supervision, and the survey was started about the 
end of February 1927 on a scale of 64 inches to a mile. A hhasra abadi show¬ 
ing details of ownership of, and subordinate rights in, tenemontsand other parti¬ 
culars, has been preparod in the form sanctioned by Government in notification 
Revenue (A) department no, 3331/IA—197-1925, dated September 7, 1927. 

The difficulties of a city survey are too patent to need any detailed descrip¬ 
tion, and the complicated nature of tbo work in which accuracy is of the utmost 
importance makes progress necessarily slow. During tho 18 months that I 
have been in charge, theodolite survey of all the 12 villages under the scheme 
has been finished and the detailed survey and hhanapur i of six villages (Birhana, 

Baraulia, Qububpur Khalispur, Icadatnagar, Sheikhapur and Rahiinnagar Mah- 
nagar) which contain an aroa of about 1,000 acres of abadi land and over 
10,000 properties has been comploted and 25,500 khewai khawa slips have been 
attested. The remaining field work of the scheme is expected to be finished 
by the end of March 1929. But tho distribution, attestation and final disposal 
of the slips now remaining, which are estimated to be about 45,000, must take 
anothor financial year. Tho immensity of the task was hardly foreseen when 
the scheme was initiated. But the perseverance with which the work has been 
pushed on will be realized whan it is noted that Mr. Smart took about four years 
in getting through only four villages undor hi3 charge. The number of disputed 
cases up to-date has been only 596, out of which 422 have been decided by com¬ 
promise between tho nazul and the public. The *work is marked by a singular 
absence of friction, and it is gratifying to note that it is meeting with genoral 
satisfaction and is proving a sourco of profit as woil to the nazul. A sum of 
Rs. 6,000 has already been realized by way of compensation for encroachments 
disclosed by the survey, out of a total expenditure of Rs. 25,700 incurred up to 
date. 

41. The total cost of tho settlement and record operations comes to Costs. 

Rs. 3,61,570 as shown in Appendix X or Rs. 379 per square mile and will be 
recouped in two years. It is just a little less than what it was at the long drawn- 

out proceedings of the first regular settlement, but since then much water has 
flowed down tho Gumti and cost all round has more than doubled. The work 
has been carried out as economically and expeditiously as circumstances per¬ 
mitted. The cost is high mainly owing to the postponom ent of the settlement 
and carrying out of the record operations practically sepa rately from settle¬ 
ment proper, but also to a certain extant owing t) tho exigencies of life 
in a large city. Moreover, this is one of the first settlements in which the new 
provision of patwari’a all owance has been in force throughout the period. 

42. So far as can bo judged f rom conversation with a few leading pro- Prospects of the 
prietors of the district and a few others of the - neighbouring tabsil ir new settlement. 
Hardoi, the new assessment o n the whole seems to have been well received 

The new settlement, however, has opened with unfavourable seasons. A 
cycle of “wet” years bad deteriorated the Gumti valley and the over¬ 
looking bhur, bnt the deterioration was very fully taken into consideration 
at assessment. The year 1334 fasli, in the cold weathor of which actually 
the settlement operations wore sbarte d, was a favourable one. Government 
ordered under Settlement Kulo 67 the realization of tho rabi Jcist of 1335 
fasli in pargaaas Kakori and Bijnor, and in spite of the damage by excessive 
and untimely winter rains to a superb rabi crop, the' like of which 
had not bgen known for a long time past, a large part of the demand in 
the two parganas in which alone tho new demand has so far come into force was 
realized. Government has not yet brought into force tho new domand ia the 
remaining parganas owing to the unfavourable Jcharif of 1333 fasli, which has 
necessitated suspensions of Rs. 96,426 over the whole district;. Thore are 
reasons to believe, that the zamindars have already started enhancing rents 
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with a view tp ease off the burden of the increase in revenue. Bents are every¬ 
where rising, and a net work of tho Sarda Canal will further revolutionize the 
rent3 and the system of cropping at no far distant date and add considerably 
to the prosperity of the district, incidentally lightening even the new 
demand. All this augurs well for the future of the settlement. No pain&have 
been spared in working out a fair assessment—fair for all the parties coDCorn- 
ed, the zamindar, the tenant and the Government. Whother the settlement 
works fairly or otherwise time alone will show. Sanction for the new demand is 
solicited for a period of 40 years to expire in June 1968 for tahsil Lucknow and 
in June 1969 for the other two tahsils. 

Miscellaneous. 

43. My thanks are due to Messrs. C. W. Gwynne and T. J. O. Acton, 
Deputy Commissioners, for the kind assistance they have always so ungrudg¬ 
ingly rendered. Without their close co-operation, the task of bringing the 
settlement to a speedy close would have been well-nigh impossible. 

The bruDt of the record work fell on Mr. Mohammad Anwar Ali Faruqi, and 
latterly when he was promoted to the post of Assistant Settlement Officer he 
was saddled with the extra work of supervising the nazul survey scheme in 
addition to his ordinary duties of assessment. He has been fully up to the task, 
has worked hard and well throughout, and the Board are themselves aware of 
the quality of his assessment work, which is careful and sound and is highly 
creditable. 

Pandit Diwakar Nath Misra’s work as Assistant Record Officer was careful 
and his judgments especially were always lucid and clear. 

Credit is due to Pandit Kamta Prasad Avasthi fQr. his efficient and close 
supervision of the nazul survey scheme. He has never spared himself and the 
success and smooth working of the scheme is largely due to hip tact and energy. 

Babu Bijay Bahadur, Supervisor Kanungo, did particularly well as Survey 
Expert and was rewarded for his good services by the Deputy Director of Land 
Records by promotion to the post of Inspector of Kanungos. 

The difficulties of office management were the usual ones, concomitant on 
the entertainment of a large, temporary and consequently irresponsible staff. 
In addition to the ordinary difficulties, however, there were some special diffi¬ 
culties also to be faced. Owing to the stoppage of settlements in the United 
Provinces, Native States had absorbed a large number of experienced settle¬ 
ment officials and simultaneous starting of no l%ss than seven settlements in the 
United Provinces, at a time when experienced settlement hands were scarce, 
put a premium on the abilities of inexperienced men. Despite the fact, that in 
advance of my arrival I had selected a good staff of soil classifiers, none of them 
turned up, preferring cheapor places to expensive life in Lucknow. Had it 
not been due to tho courtesy of Messrs. D. L. Drake-Brockman and Himmat 
Singh in supplying soil classifiers from the Jodhpur settlement, I should have 
beoD stranded indeed. The high cost of living in a largo city tended to raise 
bickerings among the staff, which had to be allayed in various ways. All the 
difficulties have been surmounted and I am glad to record that the office has 
worked smoothly and we'h My thanks are due to the whole English and 
Vernacular office staff, including the permanent staff—the supervisor and regis¬ 
trar kanungoes and the officials of the Deputy Commissioner’s record room— 
who have never failed to respond to the extra calls made on their time and 
energy and have never grudged working against time at high pressure, when 
the exigencies of work demanded a whole-hearted devotion to duty. 

The head clerk, M, Tunis Ali, was entirely new to the work he |was called 
upon to perform. He applied himself to the task with untiring energy, picked 
it up quickly.and acquitted himself well. 
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The sadar munsarim, M, Muhammad Siddique had some previous office 
experience, but was also new to the complexities of work in Oudh and though 
he foundered at the beginning, he was soon able to feel his ground and on the 
whole did well. On my arrival in the district the second clerk, Babu Sukhdeo 
Hai, was the only experienced clerk in a responsible-position. The bulk of the 
technical work, including the preparation of the final report figures, fell on him 
and he has discharged his duties creditably. 

My chief reader, Babu Devi Sahai, is an intelligent and experienced official 
—honest and reliable —and has worked with zeal and energy in spite of the 
impediment of his weak health, which compelled him to take leave towards the 
end of the settlement. 

Lastly, I must nob forget Rai Sahib Babu Gopi Nath, Manager, Sisendi 
estate, whose help in analysing the rents of that estate was invaluable. 

BRIJ CHAND SHARMA, 

February 12,1929. Settlement Officer. 
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Appendix III. — Rent rolls and collections. 
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Appendix IV.— Area table and attested rent roll. 
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Comparatii'6 crop statement for the whole district Lucknow. 
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APPENDIX VII-A. 

Statement of assets: —holdings area of the whole district. 
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Statement of assets: —holdings area of the whole district. 
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APPENDIX VII— B.-I. 

Statement of assets of the whole district including plots. 
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APPENDIX VII— B. II. 
Statement of assets of KkaZsa with plots. 
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APPENDIX VII B III. 

Statement of assets of permanently settled. 
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APPENDIX YII ]J IV. 

Statement of assets of -partly Khalsa and partly revenue assigned. 
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APPENDIX VIII-A. 

Proprietary tenures. 




Zamindari. 

! 

Pattidari. 
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04 



Description, 
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flB 

*3 

a 1 
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EH 
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.2 
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<D 
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C±4 

-*» 
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03 

M 

<D 

£3 1 
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C3 

ji 

<d 
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'l 
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o . i 

s * 

P 43 
<6 M ; 
2- © 
o 5* i 

JS., 
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<9 

JU 
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IS 
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l* 

© 

« 

© 
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£ 

© 
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-tm 

P 

© 

a* 

Si 

o » 

O 

*3 

N 

£ 

'S 

-44 

& 

Number of mahftlfi 

209 

125 

691 

390 

314 

2 

" 1 

38 

S3 

19 

99 

ii 

2,211 

Area in acres 

120,652 

131,054 

124,822 

83,546 

98,625 

3,866 

7,134 

9,140 

3,605 

16,632 

10,384 

1,981 

611,341 

Percentage .. 

19‘7 

31-4 

20‘4 

i 

13'7 

16-1 

•6 

1-2 

1-6 

•6 

2’7 

1-7 

■ 

■8 

100 

/■Resident .. 

89 

no 

1 

1,187 

1,940 

3,173 

89 

2,071 

19 

25 

2 



8,655 

Number ot \ 
eo-sharers. j 

(.Absentee .. 

326 

423 

3,299 

J 

2,299 1 

l 

3,214 

42 

1,594 

196 

1 

43 

4 

.. 

• « 

10,259 


APPENDIX VIII-B. 

Caste of proprietors. 


Casteel proprietor. 

Area held 
at last 
settlement. 

Area held 
at present 
settlement. 

Inorease 
since last 
settlement. 

Decrease 
sinoo last 
settlement. 

Percentage on 
the total area 
of area now 
held by eaoh 
caste. 

1. 

Muhammadan.. .. 

jjwfc 

210,834 

187.231 

, , 

23,608 

BO'fl 

2. 

Th&kar 

214,407 

Tnri 

174,660 

• ■ 

39,727 

38-6 

8. 

Brahman .. .. .. 

77,301 

75,707 

•• 

1,594 

12-4 

4- 

Kayasth 

27,345 

32,006 

4,661 


5-2 

5. 

Vaish 

18,884 

30,861 

11,977 


5-1 

6. 

Khattri 

25,715 

25,425 

•• 

290 

4*2 

7- 

Dedicated .. .. 

• • 

16,632 

16,632 

*• 

2'7 

8. 

Kashmiri 

11,764 

20,886 

9,102 

•• 

3'4 

9. 

Kurin i .. ,. 

. 9,121 

12,677 

8,556 

•• 

2-1 

10. 

Government property 

3,073 

10,384 

7,311 

•• 

l‘T 

11. 

Abu 

5,060 

4,695 

•• 

3G5 

•7 

12. 

Mural 

6,764 

4,220 

■■ 

1,544 

‘7 

13. 

Nanai Shahi .. .. 

680 

1,250 

570 

• ■ 

'2 

14. 

Nasool .. 


1,981 

1,961 

•• 

•3 

15. 

Others 

7.67S 

12,706 

5,033 

• • 

2*1 


L'etal 

617,641 

611,341 

•* 

6,300 

lOO'O 
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APPENDIX VIII-C. 


List of leading proprietors of Lucknow district. 


Serial no 

Name of proprietors. 

Area 

in 

aores. 

Old 

demand, 

New 

demand. 

Increase 
or de¬ 
crease 

Percen¬ 
tage of 
increase 
or de¬ 
crease. 

1 

Qasi Rashid Ali Khan of Kalrori 

8,308 

4,623 

6,936 

+ 1,343 

+29-1 

2 

Rani Kubhadra Kunwar of Sisendi .. 

32,998 

37,842 

38,298 

+466 

+ 1-2 

8 

Nawab Mirea Mohammad Ali Khan of Sheah- 
mal, Lucknow, 

2,129 

6,298 

6,120 

+822 

+14-0 

4 

liabu Tnlahi Pat Earn of Golaganj, Lucknow .. 

3,809 

6,998 

7,441 

+ 1,443 

+26’0 

6 

Maharaja Pateshwari Paraad Singh, Tftlnqdar, 
of Balrampur. 

5,417 

12 632 

14,724 

+2,192 

+17-5 

6 

Raja. M oh a nun ad ‘EjjaB Rasul Khan, c.s.i,, of 
Jobanjirabad, district Bara Banki. 

2,727 

4,795 

6,010 

+ 1.215 

+25'8 

7 

Lala Indar Prasad, of Raja Basar, Lucknow .. 

1,448 

4,249 

5,516 

+1,266 

+29'8 

8 

Nawab Mirza Mohammad Syed Ali Khan, of 
Shish Mahal, Lucknow, 

4,567 

8,731 

10,745 

+2,014 

+23*1 

9 

Bibi Jai Kishori of Husaainganj 

1,723 

3,110 

4,120 

+1,010 

+32'4 

10 

Nawab Mohammad Ali Khan of Sehlaman 

12,578 

22,268 

28,705 

+6,437 

+ 28'9 

11 

Pandit fqbal Narain Bakhshl 

3,933 

13,913 

17,957 

+4,044 

+29‘1 

12 

Khan Bahadur Mohammad Yusuf Khan of 
Kasmaudi Khurd. 

6,159 

10,369 

13,255 

+2,895 

+27-0 

13 

Kunwar Sber Bahadur Singh, Thakur of 
Bhatpurwa, 

3,126 

6,460 

6,790 

4-1,270 

+ 23-2 

14 

Rani Doo Kunwar Sahib of Bharawan 

3,173 

1 

6,149 

6,874 

+ 1,425 

+26-2 

15 

Pandit Raj Kunwar Bakhshi .. .. 

2,637 

4,867 

6.0CC 

+ 1,193 

■124-7 

16 

Raja Ram Pal Singh Sahib of Itaunja 

19,163 

83,704 

42, 15 

+ 8,921 

+26-4 

17 

The Hon’ble Maharaja Sir, Mohammad 
Ali Mohammad Khan, Khan Bahadur 
k, c.s.i.| k.o.z.u., of Mahmudabad. 

4,335 

4,763 

6,745 

! 

+1,992 

+ 41-9 

18 

Baja Bhankar Bahai of Maorawan, district 
Unao, 

14,612 

13,164 

13,184 



19 

Thakurain Sri Ra] Kunwar of Raja Man, 
district Rae Bareli. 

4,406 

7,442 

1 

B,595 

+ 1.153 

+15-6 

20 

Baja Bayed Ahmad Ali Khan of Saleemporo ,. I 

21,202 

41,474 


+ 9,335 

+20'1 

21 

Rajft B^rkhandi Maheah Pratap Narain 
Bingh of Sheogarh, district Rae Bareli, 

5,721 

10,771 

13,384 

+2,613 

+24’2 

22 

Shah Majid Husain, Shah Asruf Husain, Sbab 
Mohammad Ali and Shah Ahmad Ali, 
Taluqdar, Gauriya Kalan, 

3 846 

5,991 

7,208 

+1,212 

+20-2 

23 

Shah Gopi Krishna Agarwal, prn of Ganga 
Prashad, Situi Malikhan, Lucknow, 

4,012 

5,216 

6,362 

+ 1,146 

1 21*9 

24 

Kayasth Patshala of Allahabad 

4,501 

7,767 

9,547 

+1,780 

+22*9 


Total 

171,591 

279,887 

837,064 

+57,177 

+20*4 








APPENDIX IX-A. 

Record cases instituted and disposed of by the Assistant Record Officer and Assistant Settlement Officer. 
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APPENDIX X. 


Actual expenditure of Lucknow Settlement. 


i 

Serial 
no. j 

Heads, 

On 

record. 

On 

assessment. 

Total. 

1 

Pay o£ settlement officer .. .. 

# , 

32,768 

32,768 

3 

Allowance of settlement offices.. 

•• 

3711 

3,711 

8 

Pay of assistant settlement officer •« »» 

•* 

10,446 

10,446 

4 

Allowance of assistant settlement offioer .. .. 


1,600 

1,600 

5 

Pay ol assistant record offioer .. 

24,416 

•• 

24,416 

6 

Allowance oi assistant record offioer .. 

2,600 

•• 

2,600 

7 

Quasi permanent establishment .. .. 

2,790 

14,401 

17,191 

8 

Temporary establishment 

65,661 

89,755 

175,616 

9 

Travelling allowance ol record officer, apsistant 

1,069 

2,829 

4,798 


record officer, settlement officer, and assistant 





settlement offioer. 




10 

Travelling allowance of establishment .. .. 

2,664 

1,579 

4,943 

11 

Beptod action of field maps 

10,072 

481 

10,553 

13 

Charges for the services of processes .. .. 

772 

1,067 

1,839 

13 

Job work .. .. .. .. .. 

7,266 

1,526 

8,792 

14 

Daily allowance cl pat-waris .. .. .. 

13,917 

4,627 

18,544 

16 

Beward to kanungos and patwaris 

1,970 

1,500 

3,470 

16 

Purchase and repair of instruments .. 

148 

•• 

14B 

17 

Office rent .. .. .. .. 

5,131 

0,293 

10,424 

18 

rSf JCt T JlJ UBl 

Clothing of peons .. 

116 

33 

149 

19 

Miscellaneous .. .. .. .. 

9,933 

2,246 

6,178 

30 

Purchase and repair of tenti .. ** .. 

836 

51 

887 

31 

Etationory charges .. .. .. 

2,821 

400 

2,921 

32 

Hot and cold weather charges .. .. .. 

,672 

1,878 

2,550 

23 

Carriage of tents .. .. .. .. 

8,115 

1,940 

5,056 

21 

Extra tour establishment .. .. 

940 

771 

1,711 

26 

Purchase of office furniture .. 

3,046 

1,002 

4,048 

20 

Bates and taxes .. .. .. 

145 

178 

328 

27 

Postage and telegram charges .. .. .. 

815 

625 

1,440 

23 

Fay of menials .. •• .. .. 

430 

653 

1,088 


Total ,, 

176,145 

1181,364 

357,509 


Anticipated expenditure during February, 1929 

.. 

4,061 

4,061 


Gband Totab 

176,145 

185,425 

351,5 70 










FINAL SETTLEMENT REPORT, LUCKNOW. 


Excluding the city and cantonment areas, the district of Lucknow has 
an area of 955 square miles. The Guinti river flows through the centre of the 
district from north to south-east, receiving several small tributaries on the way. 
The Sai river flows along the south-western bonier for a short distance. These 
two main physical features have necessitated several special assessment circles. 

2. The rural population is slightly less than at last settlement. In 1901 
it amounted to 5-29 lakhs, but fell at tho census of 1921 to 4 - 80. It averages 
nearly 900 to the square mile of cultivation. 

3. The principal land-owners are Muhammadans and Thakurs, who hold 
three-fifths of the whole area between them. Both castes have lost ground, 
particularly the Thakurs, since last settlement, and many of the transfers have 
been to the Eastogi hankers and Kashmiris of Lucknow. The chief cultivators 
are Ahirs, Fastis, Thakurs, Uhamars and Lodhs. There is a considerable per¬ 
centage of the more skilled classes of cultivators, especially in and round 
Lucknow city. Under pressure of circumstances the Brahmans and Thakurs 
are beginning to do their own ploughing, and caste privilege seems to be dis¬ 
appearing to a large extent. On the whole, both zamiudars and cultivators are 
in prosperous circumstances, although the great majority of the tenants have 
very small holdings, averaging less than acres. On the other hand, there is 
a substantial proportion of tenants with much larger holdings. 

More than a quarter of the district is owned by zamindars paying over 
Us, 4,000 land revenue, the principal estates being those of Salempur, Itaunja, 
Sissendi and Sahlatuau. 

4. Cultivation has increased by some 21,000 acres and is still well above 
the area at last settlement, in spite of large acquisitions in the city and for the 
construction of the Sards canal. Irrigation facilities have increased, especially 
as regards masonry wells, and the Sarda canal will in future protect the greator 
part of the district. 

Rents have increased by approximately 60 per cent, and now average 
Rs. 10 an acre, and the price of land has trebled since last settlement. The 
district is istablc and progressive, cultivation, is still increasing and is becoming 
more and more intensive, and routs continue to rise. Communications are 
excellent, and Lucknow city affords a ready market for all kinds of agricultural 
produce, 

5. The revenue assessed at the summary settlement in 1858 was 6'8 lakhs. 
This was increased by a lakh at the first regular settlement which followed 
shortly after, and by another lakh at the socond settlement in 1894, when the 
assessment was made at 47 per eout. of the assota. On several occasions 
remissions of revenue have been rendered necessary by special circumstances, 
but on the whole the assessment was fair and lenient and the revenue has been 
paid without difficulty. 

6. For assessment purpoms 25 cirelos have been used. These closely follow 
those framed at last sertlemeut, except in pargana Lucknow, where the 
Settlement Officer has rightly reverted to the six circles of the first regular 
settlement. For reasons fully explained in the report, a somewhat elaborate 
soil classification has been found necessary. Irrigated Har I has been 
selected as the basic soil class. Tho rate for it vario3 from Rs. 11 to Rs. 21, 
but it is the main and most stable soil and it has been possible to deduoa 
proper rates from the rents of adequate aroas held by tenants of average skill 
and industry. 
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7. The area assessed is 360,837 acres. This is 11,000 acres above the actual 
cultivated aroa iu the year of verification, but is 5,000 acres below the average 
and 14,000 acres below the holdings area. It is certainly safe, and it excludes 
practically all the land of a precarious nature which is included in the holdings. 

8. Owing to tho prevalence of nazrana in most of the larger estates—the 
Salempur and Kasmandi Khurd estates are mentioned as exceptions to the 
general rule—additions to the recorded rents have had to bo made in a consider¬ 
able number of cases, but on the other hand liberal deductions have been made 
for instability where the recorded rents are too high for safety. The total 
recorded rental of tho ordinary revenue paying land is 24-15 lakhs, with a valua¬ 
tion of 24-5 lakhs, and the Settlement Officer has accepted 23'8 lakhs for assess¬ 
ment. The groat bulk of the holdings come under the class of non-privileged 
statutory, which constitutes Gl per cent, of the total holdings area. The assump¬ 
tion areas have ordinarily been valued at 25 por cent, below the rates, and the 
accepted assets of the grain-rented area, which includes a considerable proportion 
of really good land, are 10 per cent, below the valuation at rates. 

The Settlement Officer has dealt generously with the very numerous but 
very petty uuder-propriotary holdings. 

9. The total net assets amount to 33-67 lakhs, on which revenue of 12-22 
lakhs or 30*3 per cent, has been assessed. This gives an increase of 25-8 per 
cent, on the expiring demand. Excluding the nominal roveuue, the actual 
sum payable to Government will bo 10-99 lakhs, which is an increase of 2-1 
lakhs. 

This amounts to 18-G per cent, only of tho additional assets since last settle¬ 
ment. The average incidence is Rs. 3'4 per acre assessed, as compared with an 
average competition rent of Rs. 12-83. 

10. Although the assessments were made before tho Settlement Bill 
became law, tho concessions grantod under the new rules have been giveu to 
the Lucknow district, and the settlement is for 40 yoars ending in 19G8 and 
1969. 

11. The total cost of the settlement is 3-62 lakhs, and it has been carried 
out without waste of time and with marked economy. Rai Sahib Pandit Brij 
Chand Sharma is a careful and experienced officer. He has been scrupulously 
fair in his assessments and they may be accepted with confidence. He has 
written an accurate and interesting report, and his work merits emphatic 
commondation. He was ably assisted by Mr. Anwar Ali Faruqi, to whom was 
entrusted the bulk of the record work and who afterwards became Assistant 
Settlement Officer, and by Pandit Diwakar Nath Misra, Assistant Record 
Officer. The excellent work of other members of the stall' lias been acknow¬ 
ledged in the last paragraph of the Settlement Officer’s report. 

The report is recommended for the sanction of Government. 

J. C. SMITH, 

Junior Member, Bo'ircl of Revenue, 

United T'rovmects. 


January 2, 1930. 



No. 1030/1A—641. 

From 

T. SLOAN, E&q., c.i.e., i.c.s., m.lc,, 

Secretary to Government, 

United Provinces, 

To 

The SECRETARY to the BOARD of REVENGE, 

United Provinces. 

Dated Allahabad, June 2, 1930. 


Str, 


In continuation of G-ovarnmont ondorsoment no. 1G5/JA—541, 
dated January 24, 1930, I am directed to say that the Governor in. 
Counoil has been pleased to confirm the final settlement of the Luck¬ 
now district, as recommended by the Board of Revenue, and to fix it 
for a term of forty years as follows: — 

Talis.il Lucknow ... ... ... To Juno 30, 1968. 

'J alisil Mohitnlalgiiuj and Malihahad ... To June 30, 1969, 

2. The Governor in Council is pleased to notice that both tin 
Board of Revenue and the Settlement Commissioner commend the 
excellent, work of the Settlement Officer, Rai Sahib Pandit Brij Chand 
Sharma. He agrees with these authorities that the Settlement Officer 
has preserved an even balance between the interests of the revenue 
payer and the State, and that his assessments cau be accepted with 
confidence. 

1 have the honour to bo, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

T. SLOAN, 
Secretary . 



NOTE ON THE FINAL SETTLEMENT REPORT OF 
DISTRICT LUCKNOW. 


The district of Lucknow shows considerable divorsity in its physical char¬ 
acter. The principal drainage line is the Gumti, which passes roughly through 
the centre from north-west to south-east. It is joined by five tributary streams, 
the largest being the Behta, which flows into it rather nearer Lucknow than 
the north-west border. All these streams join the Gurati in the upper half of 
its conrso through the district. Tho northern half is, therefore, better drained 
than the southern. The Sai river forms part of the south-western border and 
has only one tributary of any importance. The variety of the district is best 
illustrated by the natural qualities from which the 25 assessment circles origi¬ 
nate. Rivors arc responsible for 9, of which two are Tarai and seven Bhur 
circles. Proximity to Lucknow city gives one circle and combined with Gumti 
influence another. Predominant loam and clay soils are each responsible for 
tive circles, usar for two and jhils for one, while one eirclo is intormediato 
between sand and loam. There is thus every variety of natural feature and 
of soil. The population shows a decline of 20,000 since last settlement, but 
still reaches the high figure of 900 per cultivated and 500 per total square mile. 
Hamlets are numerous and tho homosteads number 2'6 per square mile. Sub¬ 
stantial proprietors own a considerable proportion of tho whole area, 29 
per cent, being held by landlords paying over Rs. 4,000 land revenue. The 
Rajas of Salompur and Itaunja pay respectively Rs. 50,000 and Rs. 43,000, 
tho Rani of Sassendi Rs. 38,000, and the Nawab of Sahlamau Rs. 29,000. 
Tho percentages of the more important kinds of tenure are pattidari 30, single 
zamindari 21, taluqdari and joint zamindari 20 each, while bhaiachara is only 
•5 per cent, of the whole. Among the castes Thakurs who at last settlement 
headed tho list of proprietors have now recoded to second place with 29 per 
cent, of the whole, whilo Muslims own 31, Brahmans 12 and Kayesths 5'2 per 
cent. Muslims and Thakurs have both lost considerable ground during the 
period of settlement, their property having passed by dedication to religious 
institutions and to Vaishyas, Kashmiris, Kayaaths and Kurmis. Among the 
cultivators Ahirs hold the first place with 17 per cent, of the whole, and Pasis 
the second with 14$ per cent.; 15$ per cent. is held by castes of special skill, 
Lodhs having 9, Kurmis 4 and Muraos and Kachis 2$ per cent. Among the 
high castos Brahmans and Thakurs hold together 18 per cent. Both have in 
reoeut years taken to handling the plough themselves. Cultivation is, generally 
Bpeaking, of a good standard and the eoonomic condition of the tenantry 
satisfactory. An economic census has been taken in selected villages during 
settlement and shows that three-fourths of the tenants are eithor altogether 
free from debt or indebted only to an extent which thoy can at once 
discharge. The average size of holdings is 5 acres, but 20 per cont. of the 
termo*™ have suDscantial holdings, while 80 per cent, hold on the average 
3$ acres. The enririvatea area has increased during the period of settlement 
by 21,000 aores, but the additions have boon mainly in the inferior soils; 60 
per cent, of the whole area is now cultivated. Future development 13 likely 
to be rather in the direction of afforestation than of moro extended 
cultivation. Facilities for irrigation have doveloped substantially. The area 
actually irrigated in the present year of record is less than that of tho year of 
rocord of last settlement, but the reason is to be found in the character of the 
seasons. Both masonry and earthen wells have noarly doubled during the 
intervening years, and now number 17 and 24 respectively to each square rnilo of 
cultivation. Wells have continued steadily to replace tanks as the main source 
of irrigation. The proportion of well to tank irrigation at the first settlement 
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ment was 29 to 71, in the years 1329-33 56 to 44, and in the period 1334-38 66 
to 34. This change makes for more stable irrigation which is not liable to fail 
when it is most wanted in years of drought. Of the cultivated area 42 per cent, 
has been classed as wet at the present settlement. With an average rainfall of 
37 inches irrigation facilities are now reasonably good, and, with the advent of 
the Sarda Canal, the district will be fully protected from drought. Crops sown 
in the kharif cover 64 per cent, of the total area and those in the rabi 56 per 
cent. This gives a dofasli area of 20 per cent of the whole, but in extent it has 
decreased by 30,000 acres since the previous settlement. This is due to a decline 
in the rice area which was unusually exteusive at last settlement owing to the 
cycle of wet years which preceded it. Wheat occupies 37 per cent, of the rabi 
area and has increased by 8,500 acres, while the extensions under cane and maize 
are 1,000 and 2,000 acres respectively. Agricultural stock shows a substantial 
all-round increase. The recorded cash rents of combined statutory aud non- 
statutory tenants show a rise of 60 percent, since the previous settlement from 
R^. 6-3 to Rs. 10T per acre. The incidences in the different kinds of proprietary 
tenure are in taluqdari 8'S, in zamindari 9‘9, and in pattidari 11 3. Concealment 
of rent i3 rare, but the practice of taking nazrana is popular especially with 
the Taluqdars among whom notable exceptions are the Raja of Salempur and 
the Taluqdar of Kasmandi Khurd. Grain rents still prevail ia 19,000 acres, 
an area 1,000 acres less than that at last settlement. Of the grain-ronted area 
3,200 acres lie in superior soils. The share of grain taken by the landlords is 
generally half. The price of land sold by private negotiation has risen from 
Rs. 48 to Rs. 149 per acre during the period of settlement. 

2. The revenue-paying capacity of the district, both physical and fiscal, is 
thorefore high. The natural capacity of the land ia shown by the percentage of 
the whole assigned to,the principal soil classes, which is as follows :— 


Har I wet 

• «« 

... 19*4 

,, II wet 

• ♦ # 

... 13-8 

,, III dry 

« > « 

... 13-5 

„„ IV dry 


... 8-7 

II dry 

... 

... 8*5 

„ III wet 


... 6-8 

Tarai 

• •• 

... 5*1 

Goind I wet 

* • . 

... 5*0 

Har IV wet 

• * • 

... 3*4 

,, I dry 

• • * 

.... 3-2 

Matiyar I 

• • f 

... 3*2 

„ II 


... 2-7 


fairly equally divided 
into 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 
4th class. 


The home lands cover 7 per cent., good wet loam 25 per cent., fair loam 22 
per cent., poor loam 20 per cent., sandy soil 12J per cent., rice land 6} per cent., 
and tarai 5 per oent. Fiscally the district is stable and progressive. The pro¬ 
prietary body contains many substantial landlords, and the tenantry is on the 
whole prosperous. Cultivation reaches a good standard, and communications 
both by rail and road are excellent, enabling the produce to be easily marketed. 
The recorded rents show a 60 per cent, rise and tho price of land has trebled 
during the poriod of settlement. Agricultural stock has increased consider¬ 
ably, and protection against drought has much improved and will improve even 
more with the opening of the Sarda Canal. All the factors are, therefore, 
present which justify an enhancement of the revenue demand. 
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3. There is little to relate about the fiscal history of the district, The 
expiring settlement was moderate and its distribution even, while the policy of 
the liberal remissions of revenue in times of calamity has enabled the demand 
to be realized with oase. 

4. The present settlement is based on a Boil classification partly natural 
and partly artificial. The Settlement Officer has divided homeland from the 
outlying areas, and has sub-divided the homeland into kachhiana 1st and 2nd 
class and goind 1st, 2nd and tarai, He has distinguished in the outlying matiyar 
in three classes and tarai in four classes, and has sub-divided the remainder of 
it into four classes of har according to soil and position relative to the home- 
stoads. Wet and dry have been distinguished in all the main soil classes except 
matiyar and tarai where the rents do not recognize any distinction. Tho classi¬ 
fication is a good one. It accounts for all the main distinctions of rental 
values both natural and artificial, and is easily intelligible without being too 
complicated- The division into assessment circles is topographical, and, as already 
mentioned, is based on distinctions of natural qualities. The Settlement Officer 
has in this matter followed tho division of the previous settlement with minor 
variations except in pargana Lucknow, where ho has reverted to the six circles 
of the first settlement in place of three adopted at the last. The division into 
assessment circles has passed the certain test of easy assessment. The evolution 
of the rates follows the usual process of soil proportions and unit values. The 
rates actually applied aro tabulated in Appendix VII-C. They range between 
Rs. 1*1 per aero for the sand hills of the Bhur circlos|of pargana Mohsna end 
Rs, 50 5 for tho market gardens of Lucknow city. Har I wet may be taken as 
the basic soil class. The highest rate foT it is Rs. 21-3 in the City circle of 
Lucknow pargana and the lowest Rs, 11 '2 in the Bhur circlo of the same pargana. 
The modification of circle rates in particular villages has, genorally speaking, 
been restricted to a variation of 12J por cent, up or down; and has been rightly 
based on the quality of the soil, the character of tho tenantry and the density of 
teh population rather than on the level of the actual rents. 

5. Tho assessment is discussed at length in the report, but the figures 
given in it in illustration of the manner in which the various tenures have been 
treated relate to the whole district. More representative perhaps are the figures 
for the area which pays revenue to Government and is not permanently settled. 
Thoso will be found in Appendix YII-B (ii), and it is worth abstracting the parts 
which relate to the tenants’ land. Tho figures are as follows :— 


— 

Eeoorded rent. 

Valuation at 
rates. 

Accepted. 



Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Exproprietary .. 

• * 

12,015 

12,824 

12,000 

Oooupanoy .. •• 

• • 

16,080 

31,297 

30,811 

Total ex-proprietary and occupancy 

* • 

28,095 

44,121 

32,811 

Statutory privileged .. 

« * 

78,493 

79,582 

76,957 

„ non-privileged .. 

4 « 

20,16,606 

20,28,743 

19,80,915 

Son-statutory privileged .. 

• • 

23,425 

26,442 

26,798 

„ non-privileged 

•• 

2,62,545 

2,71,510 

2,63,253 

Total 


24,15,064 

24,00,398 

23,80,734 

Total of statutory and non-staiutory 

1 

” I 

23,86,069 

24,06,277 

23,47,923 
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The moderation of tho assets of the cash-rented area is evident. The 
ox-proprietary rents are accepted as they stand. The occupancy area is valued 
at only two-thirds of the valuation at standard rates. For the most important 
class of tenant is the non-privileged statutory. The figure acceptod for them 
is in spite of naxtana Rs. 35,500 below the recorded rental and Rs. 47,800 
below the valuation at standard rates. The recorded rental of statutory and 
non-statutory tenants combined is Rs. 23,86,000, the valuation at standard 
rates is Rs. 24,06,000, While the accepted figure is Rs, 23,48,000. The 
Settlement Officer states that he has made additions for inadequacy amounting 
to 15 per cent, to the recorded ronfcs of the mabals concerned, and for 
non-genuineness 24 per cent. It is dear, therefore, that, where the record¬ 
ed rents are high, he has made a substantial allowance for instability 
a&d short oolleotions. In the grain-rented area the recorded rental is 
Rs. 1,41,000, the valuation at standard rates Rs, 1,22,000; while the accepted 
assets are Rs, 1,11,000, the last figure leaving a 16 per cent, margin on the 
valuation at rates. Out of a recorded sayar income of Rs. 98,244 the Settle¬ 
ment Officer has assessed revenue on only Rs. 15,012, of which Rs. 11,699 is in 
the Khalsa. Und6r-propriotary rents deserve a word of special mention. The 
figures in Appendix VII-B (ii) show that the incidence of the recorded under¬ 
proprietary rents is only 2’6, while that of the figures aooeptcd is 9 - 4. The pity 
is that these dues are called rents at all. The under-proprietor has, generally 
speaking, to pay to the proprietor the land revenue with the addition of 10 per 
cent, thereon. The incidence of 2‘6, therefore, represents 2’4 as revenue and '2 as 
16 per Cent, addition. The accepted assets, on the other hand, are not the amount 
which will actually be paid, but the figuro from which the demand which will 
aotually be made will be calculated. The accepted assets of this land are, 
therefore, the assets which will give the revenue which the under-proprietor will 
actually have to pay with 10 per cent added. To ascertain, therefore, the actual 
amount which the under-proprietor must pay with assets at an incidence of 
9'4 it is necessary to deduct 10 per cent, from 9-4 and to take 36 per cent,, the 
revenue incidence of the balance. This will give the revenue on the accepted 
assets, and the actual payment by the under-proprietor will be the revenue plUB 
10 per cent. Applying this principle to actual figures we get the following 
figure 9*410 per cent, is 8*5 of which 36 per cent, is 8*1. The incidence of 
the sum which the under-proprietor must pay is, therefore, 3‘4 instead of 2*6. 

6. The total amount payable to Government, excluding assigned and nomi¬ 
nal revenue, is as follows : — 


■ — 

Khalsa. 

Permanently- 

settled, 

Total. 


Ba. a. p, Ka. a, p. 

Kg. a, p. 

Rs. a# y. 

Expiring ,, 

8,33,266 2 5 + 3,393 5 6 

58,969 6 0 

8,88,527 U 6 

Proposed .. ,, 

10,39,054 6 0 + 4,157 8 0 

52,969 6 0 

10,99,181 4 0 

Initial ,. 

9,80,690 10 0 + 3,890 0 0 

52,969 6 0 

10,66,550 0 0 

Intermediate „ ., 

Final enhancement.. 

Initial enhancement 

10,41,929 6 0 + 4,157 8 0 

• • 

* • 

52,969 6 0 

• • 

10,99,056 4 0 

2,10,658 6 6 

1,68,022 2 -6 


The revenue payable to Government falls just below 36 per cent, of the 
assets of the land for which it is paid. In tho Khalsa the percentage of enhance¬ 
ment is slightly above 25 per cent., while if the permanently-settled revenue is 
also added the enhancement of the Government demand falls to 23’8 per cent. 
This enhancement is moderate in view of a 60 per cent, rise in the recorded 
statutory rents and the increase of 200 per cent, in the sale price of land and 











( 5 ) 

of 100 per cent, in the prices of agricultural produce. The additional assets 
which have accrued since last settlement and the revenue assessed on them 
are as follows ;— 


— 

Assots. 

Bevenue. 






Bs. 

Bs. 

Last settlement 

• * 

« • 

ft. 

ft* 

21,03,530 

9,86,569 

Present settlement 


• • 

• ft 

ft ft 

38,67,233 

12,21,899 

Increase 

*• 

V ft 

• • 

•• 

12,63,703 

2,35,330 


The percentage of the additional assots assessed as additional revenue is thus 
only 18*6. 


7. The incidence of the proposed revenue on each acre of assessed area is 
Rs. 3 , 4. It is of interest to compare this incidence with that of the rents paid 
by tenants*at-will. The figures are as follows 

Inoidenoo por acre of rents of tenants of sir .. .. 5L—= Bs. 15’6Q 

Aores 7,925 

Ditto sub-tenants .. .. .. Bs. 4,36,698 = Bs , 12 - 22 

Aores 35,742 

Ditto tenants of sir and sub-tenants oombined .. Bs. 5,60,257 = Rs, 12’88 

Aores 18,667 

The incidence of the proposed revenue is only 21-8 per cent, of the valua¬ 
tion of the district at the incidence of the rents paid by tenants of sir, 27'8 per 
cent, of the valuation at the incidence of sub-tenants’ rents, and 26'5 of the 
valuation at the incidence of the rents paid by tenants of sir and sub-tenants 
combined. 

8. The cost of settlement has bean Rs. 3,61,570. The initial enhancement 
of the demand is Rs. 1,68,000. The whole cost of settlement will thus be 
recouped in a little over two years after the imposition of the new demand. 
The term of settlement proposed is for 40 years to conclude at the end of June, 
1968 for tahsil Lucknow, and a year later for tahsils Malihabad and Mohanlal- 
ganj. 

9. The proposals for the new revenue are moderate for such a progressive 
district as Lucknow. The assets have been calculated on a safe basis, and a low 
percentage of them has been taken. An enhancement of 25 per cent, is 
reasonable in the circumstances of the tract. The enhanced revenue could be 
paid comfortably oven if there were no prospects of furthor development. 
With the Sarda Canal stretching to every quarter of the district the new 
demand should prove unusually light. The settlement as proposed may con¬ 
fidently he recommended for final sanction. 

10. Rai Sahib Pandit Brij Chand Sharma came to Lucknow with many 
years of settlement experience behind him. He has put his knowledge to 
good use, and kept the balance even between the revenue payer and the State. 
He has assessed with reasonable caution a demand which will be fair to both 
parties and has conducted the operations with energy and skill. His assistant, 
Mr. Anwar Ali Faruqi, has also made a promising start in his first essay at 
inspection and assessment. Pandit Diwakar Nath Misra’s work-as Assistant 
Record Officer has also been good. It is satisfactory to note the cordial 
relations between the Settlement Officer and the District Officer and the 
efficient performance of the Settlement Office. 

H. A, LANE, 

Settlement Commissioner. 






